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A .WORD ABOUT THE 

Rama Tirtha Publication League. 

Th« Tirtiia Fublieation League was fit airtod io 

the end of 7ear 1919 by lo^es and ndmirexB of Swaiat 
Baina Tirtba in his fiaorod oadmory. Xta alms and objeotd 

are to publish in different lanffoages particularly tbs* 
writingfi, leotures and life of 8wain i Raoa Tirtba and 
generally euoh other works, as are allied to bis toaobiogn 
in decent style and haudsome got ap, preBerving tbe purity 
and originality cf febe subjeotS and 8oll then at the feast 
possible price. 

It consists oi patrons (who subsoriba Eta. l|OOOedob)«' 
members (wbo subscribe Bs. SOO eaob) and saeo^otoS (who 
subscribe Bs. 25 to the Leaguo; and these donoiS arw 
entitled to receive the publications of the League to the 
ralue o! 5 per cent, per annun for HfOi on tbo amount of 
^eir respective donations, free ol ebarge, apart or vbola 
of which tbey can also transfer to the charity section of 
the League. 

Ibe books that it haS fie far published in different 
languages during the deoade.are 

IN ENGLISH 

( 1 ) OoapleM Woika o! dwami lls&ia, in 8 Telnaae. 

<2) SflSrt ol Berne. 

(B) Poems ot Seas, 

(4) Idle eketoh of Baae wish u eisay oa bfetbematiee. 

(B) liTot»>fiooke. 

(6) Idle & Legacy el Sweai Remk 

(7) Parables ot Rams. 

(8) Story ol Swemi Bame. 


tN HINDt/ 

>(1) 8ri K*mt TIcth4 Gr&otbftwili in SS'pftrts, ceDteiriiDg »11 
tho wfjtiog# 4Bd t«4obiQ(8 pi Bvftiai'Kuit. 

(2) iUniA VsTfilw, «ocupi»t» <9oii|S sod Poom9). 

(8) Lftctaroa vcd ivricio^e of AAxnfr (r«T>»ed ftod •o)4r^d 
aditleo firii I6 Fftrti of GzAocbnwftli) into d 
vclamea. . 

(4) D»eb4dMb4(toa oomiooodmuita) oi S&ao. 

(5) C»t«iXed Ii]|« akobob ol Bvu&i Itoaa. 

(6> An dxh»aBtlv» oomDaobary on Bbsf v«t CHCa ia 8 volaa««; 

(7) VodaanvoobOD. 

(6) AbiQ »t4kehfttk»r hi k»aaiiti. 

6) Bbagvad G/aaa k« Viobitra SDhti 70 . 

IN URDU. 

( 1 ) Kalli74t'i*R»TQ4 folamoT, Ui IIT. 

<S) iUm* Batrft. 

'{8) BAmaVaiJh*. 

Btivfakeiob ol ftoma'a XIt». 

(8) Tedo&nvsoboo. 

(€) Mlyarol Uaka^lfa. 

( 7 ) BisalA Ajalbnl iba. 

(8) Jtgjie Ffifya. 

FqU particulars abont the vorklnff of the Letffue and 
its pubHofttionfl can he knovn froos the last tventp-teven 
fififlual reports (from 1919 to 1946), rales of the 
sod the catalogue vbiob oes be bad from— 

The Msnageri 

The Rama Tlrtba PobJioation League, 
LUOKNO^ (India). 





RAMA’S MESSAGE. 


^gjhetlier working through 
many aovds or alone, I 
seriously promise to mfuae true 
life and dispel darkness and 
Treakness from India •withiu tea 
years j and witbin the first half of 
the twentieth century, India will 
be restored to more than its 
original glory. Let these words be 
recorded. 


8WAMI EAMA 
1st January 1900 
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pbetaoe; 

TO THB SinE BDOTTON. 


Wo aro glad to place before the lovers and 
admirers of Swami Rare a tie 6 th edition of 
“ In Woods of God'RealizatioB/’ Volume I, of 
Uama’s lectures»in a revised and improved 
form. Before giving the new edition to the 
[iress the eubjeefc matter was compared with 
the first edition and in cases of doubt with the 
original manuscript. Special care has been 
taken not to make any addition to or alteration 
in the original text- Such interpolation 
although born in the love for improvement, 
aro iinpardonable in ao far as they in coureo 
of time either change the whole text or else 
so shroud it as to be indistinguishable. 

Unlike the previous editioDr we hav^ 
removed the portion of note-books given at the 
end. They have been composed in separate 
book-form. It has been done* as notebooks 
do not form any logical connection with the 
lectures. Their place at the end of the volume 
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is rather redundant. Previous editions and 
public decoand both were in favour of this 
change. 

It would not be, we believe, out of place to 
mention here that wo have also commenced 
to reduce eight volumes ioto four, as it was 
previously done. Each such volume would 
cost Rs, 2/', This has been done with a view 
to help greater oiroulation among those des¬ 
erving and poor admirers, for whom the 
question of money stands in the way, So far 
we have brought the first three volumes of 
«iiatiDg edition into one volume also and 
hups, the public would not be slow to re¬ 
cognise our good will, 

It is hoped ihatthe new edition will be 
appreciated much by those persons who need 
solace and pesce and thus encourage the 
League to do greater service in the spirit of 
total dedication, love and joy. 

Secretary, 

Rama Tircta Publication LBAOirE, 
June 1937. Lucznow. 



PREFACE 

To Tm Furs Edition. 


The Rama Tirtha Pubyoatipn Eeagaa, 
Luckcow. is glad to be able to briog out the 
present fifth edition of *‘1 q Woods of Qod- 
Realizatiou'’ or the Complete Works of Swami 
Kama Tirtha, M. A,,in a thoroughly revised 
and much improved form for the benefit of 
the public. 

The lectures» delivered by Stvami Rama 
in Ai^erica in 1902 and 1908, were taken down 
in shorthand notes by hia American admirers 
and lovers, These notes were found in Rama’s 
own boxes, which after his passing away, 
were handed over by the Tehri Durbar to hie 
chief disciple, Shri R. S. Narayana Swami. 
These along with other lectures and writings^ 
delivered and penned by Swami Rama in 
Japan and elsewhere, were collected and 
thereafter revised by his disciples, Swami 
Narayana and Mr. Puran. 

These were arranged according to the 
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subject matter aud published in the form of a 
book under the title ’‘In Woods of God-Reali- 
Kation*’ in three volumes. The matter from 
Rama’s private note-books and loiters were 
also arranged by them and published as the 
fourth volume. Theso volumes contain mostly 
tho spoken lectures and talks, taken down 
verbatim, hence their language is not exactly 
wJiat it ought to have boon for a written or 
published work, and has sometimos repetitions 
of words and phrases which Rama liked most 
to impress on the mind of his audience. Oare 
has again been taken, just as in the previous 
editions, to rectify only the errors and faults 
of short-hand notes; keeping the language 
untouched and pure as far as possible, iuspite 
of the repetitions already mentioned. 

We are deeply indebted to the late Master 
Amir Ohand of Delhi for the stupendous 
sacrifice which he made in tindertaking the 
enterprise of publishing these Works before 
the formation of the Leaguo. 

In bringing out the present 'edition, a 
careful revision of the matter has bee q made 
with the help of a few lovers and admirers of 
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6wami Rama, to whom our hearty Ibanks are 
duo. 

la order to make the whole work id ore 
haadj and less costlji the else has been ro 
duoed; aud the old four volumes, costing Rs. 2 
each, have now been divided into seven at 
Re. 1 each. Theiourth volume consisting of 
the subject matter oi Rama’s note books eto. 
bas been apportioned at the end of each 
volume. 

The matter of these note-books is also 
going to be published in a separate volume 

for those who want it as such. 

Care has been taken to select better and 
more distinct type to print the present ediUon. 

All these volumes together with Urdu 
speeches and writings of Swami Rama, which 
have already been translated and published 
in Hindi in tko Rama Tirtha Grantbawali 
series by the League, are also under revision 
and three volumee have so far been published. 
It is also contemplated to translate and pub¬ 
lish these English speeches and writings in 
Urdu as well. The original Urdu Works of 
Rama, published as “Risala-AiiP', have aleo 
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been revised and published as Kbum Ehana i- 
Rama, of which only the first part is yet out 
I hope the present edition of English 
Works will meet the approval of the public, 
and any suggestions for further improvement 
will be gratefully received. 

Secretary, 

The R, T, P, League, 
September 6,1930. Lucknow. 


PREFACE 

To THE POUHTH EDITION. 


The Stock of tliia volume was exhausted 
some time ago, but circumBtances did not per¬ 
mit us to place this new edition into the bauds 
of the readers earlier, for which we apologise 
to them. 

For the publication of Rama’s wiitiogs 
and teachings which command universal ad¬ 
miration, we have started a registered society 
known as the Rama Tirtha Publication 
League in 1919, which has published the com¬ 
plete Works of Swami Rama in Hindi in 28 
parte, besides other minor Worke in English 
and Urdu. It has taken up the work which 
so far was being performed by individuals. 
We hope now no delay will take place in th® 
publications of Rama's Works. 

In tbe beginning of the year 1924, the 
League brought out the third edition of third 
volume of Rama’s Works, and it is satisfying 
to note that within a short period of five 


vin 
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months it h^a publiabed the fourth edition of 
the hret Toiuise. The aim of the Leaguo ia to 
publish Rama's Works in origioal, os well as 
thoir translations and also Works on Vedantic 
thought, allied to Ramans teachings. But in 
order to fulfil the aim, the League requires 
funds. We hope every lover and admirer of 
Hama's taaohings will try his best to support 
the League by donations or by enlisting him¬ 
self and others as Patron, Member or AssO' 
oiate of the League. 

A copy of the rules of the League can be 
had on application to the 

Secretary, 

The R. T. P. League, 

1924, Lucknow, 



PREFACE 

To TRB Third Edition. 


We hsTe much pleasure in plaoiog before 
the public the third edition of the Complete 
Works of STTami Rama Tirtha, U. A., Volume 
I, revised and improved. 

Originally the publication of the Work was 
undertaken by our revered eire the late Lai a 
Amir Ohand in 1908j and the undertaking 
was 80 successful that second editions of the 
first three volumes were soon brought out 
and sold very largely. Second editions of 
Volumes II and III are also nearly esbausted 
and the third editions will be brought out as 
soon as possible. The ictrinsio merit of the 
Work has been the chief factor in its sale, as 
very little has been done as yet towards ad- 
vertisiug it. 

The new edition would have been brought 
cut earlier, had not the high cost of labour 
and material kept us from beginning the 
work for a long time. We have tried our 
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adcDuera of Rama or atudants of Vedanta. We 
are /;lad to learn that in one College at least, 
the book has been accepted as suitable lor 
pris^e. Societies or Reading classes have been 
established in several places lor the study of 
Vedanta and specially Rama’s Works. 

A few months after the running oat of tlio 
first edition, it was clear that there was a groat 
•domand for the book, as orders daily poured in 
from ail quarters, and this, in spite of the fact 
that it was not sent to the press for review nor 
.advertised at all. Thie edition is brought out 
to meet thie great demand; and I am alone 
responsible this time for all the alterations 
and improvement that I have ventured to 
introduce in the language and wording, 
though not without great hesitation. 

The intrinsic merit of the book has indeed 
been the chief factor of this UDe5pe<$tivl 
success, but I believe that tbe rapid sale is also 
due to the remarkably low price at which it 
has been deliberately offered to the public. 
This has been rendered possible only by tbe 
fact, that the Whole enterprise has not been 
undertaken from any monetary consideration 
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or with the motive of profits. Our labour is 
labour of love and the net profits, if any, are 
meant to serve as the nucleus of a fund to be 
devoted to some object near and doar to< 
beloved Razna^s epirit or to perpetuate in 8omd< 
way or other bis saored memory, 

Rama’s body (seven photos of which have 
been printed separately) has dlsappearedi it ia 
invisible, I never saw Rama in his body. But 
dear Rama lives. He cannot be dead to us. I 
feel his presence. I have often felt him^ 
speaking or addressing me. He alone (coupled 
with the hearty guidance, active co-operation 
and infinite pains of Mr. Puran and Swami 
Narajana^ has inspired and encouraged me 
to persevere with the undertaking which has- 
now developed beyond my expectations and la 
not likely to be finished before several years,, 
and to face sometimes disappointments and 
difficulties specially of financial nature and it 
is to his own help behind the scenes or to the 
infiuence of hla teach in ge that I attribute tbe* 
prompt solution and disappearance of all 
difficulties and obstacles. What better tribute,, 
however unworthy and bumble it may be,. 
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could L pay, what more suitable homage couJd 
I reeder, what better acknowledgment and 
aspression of my gratitude for the spiritual 
^ood I have gained from him could I make 
than to take a humble part in preserving and 
giving to the world the priceless legacy of the 
message bequeathed by him to the world. How 
grateful shall I always feel to Swami Nara. 
yauafor thus introducing me to Rama and 
affording me this valuable opportunity. 

It was intended at first to finish the whole 
work in three volumes, but it appears now 
that another volume must be issued to pub¬ 
lish the most valuable treasure of the contents, 
of bis thirteen note-book9. These will contain 
in Addition to his own spiritual and highly 
intellectual reflections and musings, gems of 
quotations apd observations of other great 
thinkers, philosophers, scientists and writers 
of the world which etruok Rama during his 
studies. 

It is also propoaed to publish soon an 
abridged edition of these works specially for 
the students This will contain mostly hie 
epiritnal and moral teachings and will he a 
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-work of immense value to the riaing gencrap 
tion of our beloved fallen Motherland. The 
Vernacular translations of these lectures, or 
at least of some of them, may elso follow. 
The harvest is rich and the whole work is 
great. Men and money are both required to 
•carry it on. It is earnestly hoped that all 
impedimenta and difficulties will disappear 
through the encouragement and the possible 
help of all lovers of truth and well-wishers of 
Bharat Vareh. May Rama's own spirit guide 
and help ue I 

Om. 


Delhi, 

13 . IL mi 



Amir. 


/ 


PREFACE 

To THE Fibst Edition, 


These volumes are presented to the public 
in the name and memory of S^rami Rama. In. 
tJaee© volumes it is proposed to bring together 
all his writings and speeches. A short colleo 
tioo of his articles and essays published in hia 
lifetime has already been reprinted and put 
before the public in a nice form by JMessrs. 
Ganesh and Co., Publishers, Madras. Besides 
these liis other manuscripts, mostly the- 
lecture-notes of his American speeches, taken 
down by «ome American friends, were found 
in his box when he left us for ever. Excepting 
the articles referred to above, that were pub¬ 
lished in his lifeUmo and which also have 
been included in the present collection, all 
other lectures have not had the advantage of' 
his revision. So much that he might have 
eliminated is still there and io much more 
. that he might have added is absent He had> 
intended to thoroughly recast, in fact to write* 
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aDdw all the valuable portioDa of the aabject 
matter cf those manusoripts^ with much more 
that was in his mind, into a aystematio 
espositioD ol hid teachings, a work that must 
have been a freah and novel contribution on 
the philosophy of Vedanta advanciog the lat¬ 
ter systematioally as the individual and social 
religion of th$ coming generations. But his 
wishes remained unfulfilled mainly for two 
reasonS| first because about two years before his 
death, he seriously and earnestly undertook 
a thorough and complete study of the Vedas is 
^ original as preparation for his proposed work, 


and thus, I think the time which he could 
have perhaps more profitably devoted to the 
systematisation of bis own writings was spent 
in the eCCorts of making his final work grand 
and roonumeotal in every way; secondly, 
living in his beloved solitude of the Himala¬ 
yas, out of touch with people whose hopes and 
aspirations might have stimulated bis Intel* 
loot to work for their fulfilment, his mind 
soared higher and higher till it lost its foot- 
^ hold by his daily increasing absorption in the 
Infinite. When the writer was for the last 
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time with him. lie kept silent for most of the 
time. He had ceased taking interest in read¬ 
ing and writing. When q^uestioned, he would 
expound to us the secrets of his e^te of con¬ 
sciousness, liis supreme silence he called then 
by the name of Death-in-Life, Ho would tell 
us, the more one dies in Life, the greater is 
the good that naturally and spontaneously 
comes out of such a man for the benefit of 
others. “I may not seem to finish the task in 
hand, but X know it will some time be done 
all the better when I am gone. The ideas that 
saturate toy mind and have guided my life, 
will gradually iu the fulness of time filter 
down to society and can •work their destiny 
properly when I lose myself now in the Divine, 
foregoing all place, wishes and aims.” 

He had taken to this idea so ardently that 
no entreaties could prevail upon him to com* 
to once writing his work. 

Thus, though deprived of the systematic 
exposition of his teachings by himself, it is a 
matter of consolation that we still have with 
us some of the subject-matter of his thought, 
however scattered and fragmentary it may be. 
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It has, therefore, beeo decided, not without 
some hesitation, that this subject-matter of his 
thought and the reflectious of his conecious- 
oeea in his extempore speeches, with his essays 
and note-booke, should be put before the public 
in ft printed form, almost in the same form, as 
he hjft them. Those that ha^^e met Rama per¬ 
sonally will recognise him in many and per¬ 
haps all of the speeches and will feel as if they 
were still listening to his wonderfully elo¬ 
quent character. They will feel enchanted 
once again by the spell of hia 

personality 

flupplemeating as they would all that may be 
Jacking in the printed form by the affectionate 
and reverent associations of him in their 
minds. Those that have had no occasion to see 
him will be able to realize the state of that 
eupremoly blissful consoiousoeas which is at 
the back of these utterances and gives them 
their charm and meaning, provided they may 
have the patience to read them through. They 
may nob be able to follow him in some of his 
ideas at one place but at another place they 
will find those ideas expressed much more 
clearly and with greater force. Men of differ- 
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ent shades of opinion and thought, on reading u 
through these pages, will find ample food for ® 
their thought and spirit, and much that they 
will surely recognise to be their own. 

In these volumes, he appears before us by 
DO means as a literary man and has no desire 
to be judged as an author, but he comes before 
us with the majesty of a teacher of the spiri¬ 
tual laws of life. One great feature of his 
speech is that ho speaks to us directly from his 
heart and never endeavours to give ns a 
lecture-room demonstration of Vedantic doc¬ 
trines, not because he was unable to do so—for ^ 
those who know him know him to be the 
master of the subject he is handling but . be- * 
cause he is trying to lay before ns only those 
ideas which he practically carried into his 
own life and which, he thinks, would, if fol- 
lowed by others, guide, as they did in his case, 
the life of man to the pinnacle of glory, of 
happiness and success. He therefore does not 
lay before us the intellectual side of hie mind, 
but tries to give us some of his own ezperi^ 
ences and speaks out clearly with an inspired 3L 
enthusiasm of the effects that certain thoughts I 
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produod on liie when carried into actual 
practice. As suoii these speeches are only 
aid and suggestions to the realization of truth 
that he believed in, rather than the pluloso' 
phioal and closely reasoned expositions of that 
truth. Are ^ve not already sick of works over¬ 
loaded with intellect? It ia indeed refreshing 
to see a masterly mind coming home to us in 
simpler aud clearer and commoner accents oi 
life. Instead of an argument, Swami Rama 
gives US a story, believing that the actual life 
of a man sympathises more with the life oi 
another and weighs it more than all the ab¬ 
stract architecture of mental reasoning. There 
is that airiness and freedom in his expression 
wbiolr characterises the speech of a poet only. 
Poebphilosopher as he was, the suggestiveness 
thought and speech is marvellous, pointing aa 
it does to Infinity. He ia the philosopher of 
that deep music cf life which ia audible to 
those only who go deep enough. 

A few lines may be appropriately devoted 
here to give an idea of what Bam a was in 
himself and to us. Born in a very poor Brah¬ 
man family in the Panjab, he was the patient 
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architect of bimseJf from cbildliood to mnn- 
bood. He built himaelf little by little, moment 
by moment, and day by day. It may be said 
that perhaps the whole career of his future 
life was aketohed already before his mind’e 
eye, because even as a boy be was working so 
gravely, so silently and so consciously for a 
definite mission. , There was the resolution 
of a riper mind in the ateps of the poor 
Brahman boy who faltered not under any 
circumstances, and who waa never daunted 
by any difficulties. Under that extremely 
bumble and winsome appearance, touched 
with resignation and purity almost like that of 
a shy and modest maid, there was concealed 
in this tbfn frame of the Brahman boy an 
iron will which nothing could shake. He was 
a typical student who loved to study not witJ:^ 
any hope of gaining worldly ends, but for 
satisfying the ever-growing thirst for know¬ 
ledge which was firing his soul anew with 
every new sun. His daily studies were ganoti- 
fied oblations on the altar of this havan hund. 

He would forego an extra suit to himself, 
and an extra 16 af or even a day’s meal for the 
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sake of oil for his midnight lamp to read bis 
books. It was not unofton in his student life 
that he kept absorbed ia his studies from sun¬ 
set to sunrise. Th^te was that love of know¬ 
ledge which pulled strongly at his heart so 
muoK that the ordinary comforts aad physical 
neods of a student life were entirely forgotten. 
Hunger and thirst, cold and heat, could not 
tell upon this supreme passion that he felt to¬ 
wards knowledge, Thero are witnesses of his 
student life stall living at Gujranwala and 
Lahore, who say that the pure-tciuded Qoswa- 
mi toiled unarmed and alone day and night, 
fighting with life without the sinews of war, 
and they remember the occasions when even 
in this country of boasted chanty, the poor 
Brahman boy hod for many a day little or 
nothing to eat, though every muscle of hia 
face always exhibited an ineffable joy and 
satisfaction. 

The knowledge therefore that Swami Rama 
brings to bear upon his teachings in after life 
was gathered grain by grain with the greatest 
penance and hardest labour and is full of 
intense pathos lor us, remembering as we do 
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tli6 extreme penury and thorny life in which 
he managed to bloom up as a poet, philoso¬ 
pher, scholar, and mathematician. When the 
Principal of the Government College, Lahore, 
offered to send up his name for the Provincial 
Civil Service, Rama expressed himself with a 
bent head and a moist eye that he had not 
toiled so much for selling bis harvest but for 
distributing it, He would therefore prefer 
being a teacher to beiog an executive official. 



A student so absorbed and so amorously 
fond of knowledge naturally grows into a 
pure and sincere mac. 



Enjoying perfect intellectual isolation from 
hie surroundings even as a student, Hama 
lived by himself keeping company only with 
the greatest of men through his books. He 
looked neither to the right nor to the left 
being wholly absorbed in bis own high puj- 
auitfl, He set his life early in tone with liie 
ideals. All who knew him in his student 


days reverently acknowledged the transparent^ 
purity of bis character and the high moral*** 
purpose of his life. In hie student life 


j 


I 
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Swami Rama was growing inwardly. H© 
waa melting and casting and melting and cae« 
ting his life again and again into monlda of 
perfection. He went on ohiaelling day and 
night to shape out the ourveOines of bia model 
and to finish its beauty. From good to better, 
he stood daily eelf-surpassed. When he became 
a professor of Mathematics, the very first 
pampbelt be wrote was, ‘•How_to_8jjidy 
Mathematics.’' The lesson be teaches the re is 

that uV^fload iogThe 8toiaac >^ with pr\A _ 

rich slntis makes even an intelUgenL-studeut— 
u'Ufii uud dull, while on the other hand light 
food always gi^es free and nncongested brain 
which forms the secret of a sucoessful student 
life. He says parity of mlad la another essential 
condition for securing proper attention to 
work, and devoid of this one element no 
methods would be able to keep the mind in 
the proper mood of the student. Thus he con¬ 
denses the experiences of hie student life in 
such simple pieces of advice as we find in the 
said pamphlet. 

He does not write for writing's sake, nor 
epeak for speaking’s sake, but he takes his 
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peu or opens his lips only wlien he has some¬ 
thing to give. try hard for gathering facts, 
but when they are mine, I stand on a rock 
proclaiming my message of truth for all time.’*- 
The pieces of advice referred to above are 
mentioned here to indicate hie method of 
getting at a leeson and then of teaching it^ 
He would observe the effects of things and. 
thoughts on himself and then form his inde¬ 
pendent and unbiassed opinions, wliioh he 
would put to crucial testa for years in his own 
life before taking them to be true or otherwise 
for himself, and he would take still longer 
time for maturing them before working them, 
out for others. As said above, he had mado up 
his mind not to open his lips and pose as a 
teacher before he had mastered as a etudent 
and dieoiple for himself the lessons that he had 
to teach. This is one of the eecrst keys to liis. 
character. Swami Rama, whether as a student 
or as a professor, had always been secretly 
toiling fora higher knowledge than that of 
literature and Science and patiently building 
up his oonviotions and thoughts on the higher 
laws of life exactly after the manner of Dar- 
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win, before be went out as a Swami to proclaim 
Ms truth in the world. W© always find him 
working with the aolemn conaciousoess of a 
great moral reaponeibility of his life to man. 
kind. This toiling for the higher knowledge 
of Self has therefore been all the more arda- 
oua and keener straggle, considering that he 
was fully weighing in his mind the responsi- 
bility of his mission of life to accomplish which 
he knew he had to leave the chair in the- 
college for a platform from where his words 
would be addressed io the whole of humanity 
and to posterity. He slowly and resolutely be¬ 
gan floating bis life on the 'divine bosom on 
the wings of Love and Faith, and daily winged 
higher and higher till he was lost in the Infi¬ 
nite, the Brahma, God, or as he called it, the 
Atmadem. The history of the yearnings of hia- 
aoul, spiritual privations, emotional difficulties 
and mental miseries is hidden from oar eyes,. 
But it is the harvest of the hard-earned expe¬ 
riences of this part of his life that we find m- 
his teachings as a Swami. Many a night he* 
wept and wept, and Ms godly wife alone saw 
Mb b^-sheet literally drenched in hie tears in 
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' the morning. What ailed him ? What made 
him sosorrowial? Whatever it be, it ia these 
tears o£ that intense spiritual yearning ol liis 
soul for the highest love which fertilise his 
thoughts. Oti the banks of rivers, in the dark 
solitudes of forests, be passed many a sleepless 
night in watching the shifting scenes of nivturo 
and in contemplation of the Atman^ sometime 
chanting aongs of his own composition in the 
•dolotoua tone of a lovelorn bird separated from 
his mate, and at others, fainting away in the 
intensity of his devotion divine, and reviviug 
bathed in the holy waters of the Gang a of his 
.eyes. His moods of love shall for ever remain 
private, for be has chosen to keep his os\'n 
personal life bidden from us and none knows 
except himself the details of the development 
of his consciousness. But he was undoubtedly 
in the company of a galaxy of saints and jac- 
phets and poets before he came to be a poet 
and an apostle himself. He was a constant 
companion of the Suds of Persia, notably of 
Hafiz, Attar, Maulana Room and Shamstabrez. 
The saints of India with centuries of thoic re¬ 
ligious culture informed his spirit. Tulsi Das 
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aod Snr Das were undoubtedly hia inepirers. 
The love-ecstaoy of Chaitanya, the sweetness 
ofTukaRam and Nanak, the meditatione of 
Kabir and Farid, of Hasan and Poo Ali Kalan- 
der, the faith of Prahlad and Ebruva, the in¬ 
tense spirituality of Mira Bai, Bullashah and 
Gopal Singh, th © mystery of Krishna, the cons¬ 
ciousness of Shiva and Shankar, the thought 
of Emerson, Kant, Goethe and Carlyle, the 
free chants of Walt Whitman and Tboiean of 
the West reacting on the dreamy Vedanta of 
the East, the scientific candour and truthfuK 
ness of Clifford, Huxley andTyndal, of Mill. 
Darwin and Spencer reacting upon the supers¬ 
titious theologies and religious dogmas of both 
the East and the West, liberalising the human 
heart and emancipating the human miod from 
centuries of mental slavery, ali these and 
many more influences individually and collec¬ 
tively went to idealise his mind. Asa Swami, 
we see him always living in the divine, and 
we do not recognise in’ him the humble and 
shy student boy that he was. Hia voice has 
grown powerful, his character eloquent, his 
realization inspiring and his magnetic 
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over and over. His presence charmed the 
very atmosphere around him. In his company, 
the seasons Of one's mind shifted in a heauti' 
ful panoramic rotation. Now the speU of his 
sincerity moved the audience to teara and 
then to smiles of supreme satisfaction He 
succeeded like a poet to exalt in.our eyes the 
commonest things into the highest Avataras of 
Divinity. Some people by his touch got tastes 
ol a poet, others of a painter, some of a mystic 
and some of a soldier. Many common minds 
felt inspired to such an extent that they felt a 
distinct increase in their mental power. 

One Of his American friends addressed the 
writer the following letter on his death. It 
•describes him literally as he was to all of us, 
and may therefore be appropriately quoted 
here. 

‘ Words fail mo when I attempt to express 
what is so difficult to make apparent in tlie 
cold narrow words of language,^' 

Rama's language was that of the sweet 
innocent child, the birds, the Aowers, the 
J^owing stream, the waving tree branches, 
that of the sun, moon and stskis. His was the 
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9aDguage runniog uo^©r the outer shows of 
tho world and of people. 

Under the oceans, continents, under the 
-fields and the roots of the graasee and trees, iiis 
life passed deep into nature, nay, was the very 
life of nature. His language penetrated far 
Tinder the little thoughts and dreams of men. 

« How few are the ears which hear that wondr¬ 
ous melody. He heard it, lived it, hreatbed it, 
taught it, and bis whole soul was imbued with 
it. He was the messenger lull of joy. 

0 freed soul 1! Soul that has completed 
its relation to the body ! 1 0 soaring, happy 
beyond words, into other worlds passing, 
salutations to you,, freed, redeemed Soul! I 

He was so gentle, unaffected, childlike, pure 
and noble, sincere, earnest and nnaasumiug 
that all who came in contact with him, with 
,a heart yearning for the truth, could not 
but receive inestimable benefit. After each 
lecture or class-lesson, questions were put 
•which were always answered so clearly and 
concisely, sweetly and lovingly. He was ever 
filled with bliss and peace and was constantly 
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humming Om, when not employed in talking^ 
writing;, or readiog. He saw Divinity in each 
and ali, and every one was addressed by him 
as ‘‘Blessed Divinity’*. 

* • * * • . 

Rama wae a continual bubbling spring of 
happiness, In God he lived, moved and had 
his being—nay he was the very self of God. 
He once wrote to me, ‘ Those who have a mind 
to enjoy oan enjoy the diamonds shining in 
the brilliant starlit skies, can derive abundance 
of pleasure from the smiling forest an^i 
dancing rivers, can reap inexhaustible joy 
from the cool breeze, warm sunshine and bal¬ 
my moonlights, freely placed at the service of 
each and all by nature. Those who believe 
their happiness depends upon particular conr 
ditions will find the day of enjoyment ever 
recede from them and run away constantly 
like will-o'-the-wisp. The so-called health of 
the world instead of being a source of Ijappi- 
ness only serves as an artificial screen to shut 
oat the glory and aroma of all nature^ 
heavens and free scenery.** 

« * • • • 
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Rama lived in a lent on the hill side and took 
his meals at the Ranchi houses It was a 
beautiful place, rugged -wild soenerj, high 
mountains on either side draped with ever¬ 
green trees and thick tangled underbrush. 
The Sacramento river flowed turbulently 
down this valley and here it wae that Rama 
read many, many books, wrote his sublime 
poetry,,and meditated hours at a time. He 
sat on a large boulder in the river where the 
current was very strong day after day and 
week after week, only coming to the house at 
meal times when he always gave us beautiful 
talks. Numerous visitors from Shasta Spring® 
would come to see him and they were always 
welcomed gladly. His sublime thoughts left 
a deep and lasting impression on all. Those 
who came out of ouriosity went away with 
their curiosity satisfied, and the seed of truth 
planted for ever in their hearts, may be for 
a time being unconsciously to them but bound 
to sprout and develop into a strong and 
sturdy tree whose branches will twin© 
together from all parts of the earth in a bond 
of brotherhood and love divine. Seeds of 
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truth always grow. 

Hdtook long walks. Thus he lived while 
there in Shasta Springs a busy, simple, free, 
and joyous life, Ho was so happy, His 
laughter came spontaneously and could be 
heard plainly at the house when he was at the 
riverside. Pree, free was he like a child and a 
saint- Ho would remain in Qod-consciousnesa 
for days together. Hie unfaltering devotion to 
India and hie deeire to raise her benighted 
people was indeed perfect self-abnegation. 
« • « * 

After I left there, I received a letter from him 
which, I afterwards learnt, was written during 
a period of severe illness, “The degree of 
concentration and pure divine feeling is 
wonderfully high these days and God- 
consciousness is possessing with a marvellous 
sweep. As the body is subject to fickle whims 
and constant change, I will never, never, 
identify myself with this naughty will-o’-the- 
wisp. In sickness, concentration and inner 
peace is supremely intense. He or she must be 
a poor etiogy miser whose close-fistedcess 
grudges to accord due hospitality to passing 
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guests of bodily ailment and th© like.’* 

Always he would tell us to ‘ feel, feel all the 
time that the power a a preroe that manifests 
itself in the sun and the stars, the same, tti© 
same I am, the same, the same is yourself. 
Take up this real Self, this glory of thine, 
contemplate this Life eternal, meditate on this 
your real beauty and forget clean all thoughts 
of little body and ties as if you never had 
anything to do with these false, seeming 
realities (nay, shadows), No death, no sickness, 
no sorrow. Be perfectly happy, thoroughly 
blissful, saturated with peace. Keep yourself 
thoroughly collected above the body or little 
self ” Thus he taught each and all. i 

« « » « 

What a brave, true, loyal and God-intoxicated 
soul it is who ventures to a foreign country 
without money on behalf of hie country. 

• * • ■ 

To think that it has been my privilege to have 
met and conversed with and aided auch a holy 
man as Rama is wonderful. He was a child 
of Aurora and emitted his musio from sunrise 
till evening. It mattered not to him what the 
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clocks said or tUe attitudes or labours of men. 
His elastic and vigorous thoughts kept pac^ 
with the aun and so the day was the perpetual 
morning. “The millions are awake enough 
5 for physioal labour, but only one in a hundred 
' millioDB for a poetic and divine life,” so says 
^horeau. Rama was one of those rare souls 
who occasionally ^isib this earth. 

“ 'Jhey say tb» sun is but His pboto, 

They say that oian i« in His imafr®, 

They say Be twtnkUa in the atsxs. 

They say Be smiles In fragrant flowera, 

They say He sings in nightingales, 

They say He breathes in coemio air, 

They say He weeps in raining clouds, 

They say He sleeps in winter nights, 

They say He mns in prattling streams, 

They say He swings in rainbow Mchea. 

In floods of light, they say, He marohee.” 

So Rama told us and it is so. 

He may be said, spiritually speaking, to 
be a man of only one idea. That great idea 
which runs as an under-current in all his 
discourses is the ren^nciaiicm ofhody^consdousniss 
, { or aho/nkar and the realisation of self to be the 
Self of the universe. It is the realization 
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of that higher life where the local “ Iia 
forgotten and the universe grows to be the 
** I ’’ of man. “ All that thou seeet, that 
thou art.^^ Man is divine. The false ego is 
the cause of all limitations. Eliminate it and 
the spirit of man is the universal spirit 
pervading everywhere and everything. This 
higher life is to be realized^ and Rama 
eanotions ail means by .which it may be 
attained. ^The bed of thorns or the bed. of 
roses whioheverinduoes the state of realization 
in us is to be blessed^ Total self-abnegation 
is the essential prelude to this realization, and 
it may be effected by different individuals iu 
different ways. Hama does not at all insist 
upon the methods and peculiar private 
association of thought and belief which may 
be requisite for the growth of an individual 
but tries to lay before us the general outlines 
of his main conclusions and sketches the 
methods which were roost helpful to him. 
The intellect, when it questioned his ideal, 
was satisfied by him through a systematic ' 
study of the monistic philosophy «l the East 
and the West, and was thus made to bow 
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belor© bifl truth. Hs similarly referred all 
those who oaroe to discuss with him his ^ 
philosophic position to a systematic study oi 
philosophy and declined all controversy on 
the ground that not through controversy but 
through real, earnest, serious thought can 
truth be discovered. ^ 

When the heart queetioned hie ideal, then | 

be saturated the former with the highest love 
through different emotions and made it realize 
that all is one and love never knows any twos. J 

The heart was made to emotionalise the ^ 

intellect and the latter was made to ^ ] 
intellactualise the former. Truth however 
stood supreme in his consciousness and above 
both. This process he not only adopted to 
agree with his own head and heart but with 
those of others as well, When any one differed 
from him inteUectnally, he gave up the 
dicussion for the love of him and thus secured 
the agreement or oneness with him, an 
agreement which to him symbolised truth and 
which he would not sacrifice for anything. 

When the heart of any man disagreed with 
him, he would give up the regions of heart 
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meet the man iu the intellect. He was one 
with whom none could disagree. U hie 
thoughts did not appeal to you, then hie 
Purity and his Love did. Even without talking 
to him yoa would feel that you could not help 
loving him. All controveraies were thus 
hushed in his presence and 1 believe the 
writings of such a man are open to do lower 
criticism, for he means to eesentially agree 
with you and to be at one with you. Whoever 
you may be, he would readily concede what 
you may yourself be thinking of asking him 
to concede to you. 

In conclusion, I wish to explain the mean¬ 
ing of the word “Fsdonfo” that so often occurs 
in his writings. With Swami Rama, the word 
Vedanta which he so lovingly uses is a com¬ 
prehensive term. He does not restrict its sense 
by applying it to any particular system of 
philosophy or religion. He somehow fell in 
love with this word and was always willing 
to exchange the name but not the sense that 
he attached to it. The mere name of rose 
mattered not to this realist, only he would 
h ave the rose and its perfume. In order to 
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understand and appreciate his teachings, we 
need not get into the labjnathiue mazes of 
metaphysical subtleties, for SwamiJRama as he 
walks along with ns in the white, broad*day 
light on the paths of life talies us by surprise 
and teaches us Vedanta in the aurora of the 
rising sun, in the blushes of the rose and in 
the dimples of pearly dew. As we walk along 
with him, the eohoes of hie teachings we catch 
in the warblings of the merry birds, in the 
liquid music of the falling rain, and the life 
throbs of‘both man, bird and beast/ In the 
morning bloom of flowers opens bis Bible. In 
the evening sparkle of stars flashes his Veda. 
Hie Alkoran is writ large in the living 
characters of myriad-hued life. 

'‘IiiD« and thought »aie my eorreyoTS, 

They laid their courses wel), ’ 

They poured the sea and baked the larerSi 
OC granite, marl and shell.” 

The Lotus Petals of the human heart were 
the pages of his reference and he found that 
every man and woman embodied in their self 
the meanings of Vedanta. Every rising race 
vindicated its truth and every dying one 
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ehowed the lack of its realization. Every hero 
beaconed its light. Every eaint did shed its 
lustre. Every poet fcaated its glory. Every 
artist rolled it dower from his eyes ia his eosta- 
tic tears. Never did a happy and satisfied face 
greet Rama without beixkg entitled by him a 
Vedantic face. Never did a victor coroe across 
him whom he did not call a practical Vedan* 
tin. He observed the daily life of Japs and 
called them the followers of his Vedanta, The 
daring adventures of the American people in 
their scalings of the Alps and the Rcnjky moun¬ 
tains and in their swimmings across the Nia¬ 
gara rapids, be spoke of as manifestations of 
the Vedantic spirit. When he read the news 
of some noble offers by some persons of their 
own bodies for the purpose of scieutifio re¬ 
search by vivisection, he saw the practical 
realization of his philosophy. On such occa¬ 
sions, his face glowed and his eyes became 
moist, and he said, “This is indeed the service 
of Truth.” In modern ideals of true demo¬ 
cracy and true socialism, Swam! Eama saw 
the final triumph of the Oriental Vedanta. 

Standing on the truth of the fundamental 
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unity ef the inner man and the inner nature^ 
he eaya that those alone live who realise the 
•universal hataoDy of love. Those alone have 
the real joys of life who recognise the blood in 
the veins of the lily and the violet to be their 
own. To see alt things in one^s own self and 
to see one’s own self in all things is to have a 
real eye, without which there can he no love 
nor the beauty attracting it, and without love 
or attraction he asks what is life? In this spirit^ 
whenever he sees an individual life rising into 
spheres above body and mind, he sees a rain¬ 
bow in the sky and leaps with an infinite joy. 
Vedanta is to him by no means a mere intel¬ 
lectual assent but a most solemn and sacred 
offering of body and mind at the holy altar 
of love. Intellectual assent can feed upon 
philosophies and logics, books and quotations^ 
learning and rhetoric, and thus grow big, but 
not such the means by which one can realize 
Eama’s Vedanta, The body and mind can bo 
actuUy and practically renounced only wheik 
iJie hearth fire of love is lit in the soul. Mental 
renunciation of the body and every muscle of 
it in love, and the dedication of mind in loving 
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service opens the poitala of the paradise with¬ 
in man. Rama's Vedanta is the beautiful calm 
of that auperconaciousnees which traoscenda 
the limits of body and mind, where all sound 
die8> where the sun and moon get dissolved^ 
where the whole Cosmos ripples like a dream 
and is eddied into the Infinite. It is from here 
that he throws the ladder for ua to reach him 
and see tlie sights of the world below. Peren¬ 
nial peace is diffused there and the man is 
entirely lost in (?od. All discussion ceases 
there. And those who ate there simply look 
around and smile and say to every object, 
*‘thou art good;” *‘thou art pure,” ‘‘thou art 
holy,” “thou art That”. 

Neithoc the San shines there, nor sparkles th». 
Uoon, 

Prtmo,$ and Sound are bushed into Silence. 

“All life reposes in Soul’s Sweet Slumber/’ 

Ho God, no man, no oosisoe there, no soul, 

Kaugbt but golden Calm eud Peace aod 
Splendour. 

Dehra Dun \ 

1909 A. D. S 
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INTRODtJOTlON. 


I have great pleasure in complying with- 
the request of the friends of the late Swami 
Rama Tirtha and writing a brief introduction 
to the series of lectures contained in this book. 
The name of swami Rama is one which I have 
learnt to honour through readenoe in the 
Punjab where his chief influence was felt. 
Again and again I have seen faces light up at 
the mention of his came, and men have told 
me how much they owed to him. He came at 
a time when a deep unsettlement was taking 
place in the minds of educated Indian students 
with regard to religious truth, and when the 
claims of the material world were becoming 
too absorbing. The training in Western 
Sciences, divorced as it is in Government insti¬ 
tutions from religious culture, inevitably led 
to an indifference to religion altogether, 
After college days, the struggle for existence 
in the world has only too often left little or no^ 
opportunity for the cultivation of the inner 
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nature, aod a reputation for worldliness has 
gathered round educated life in the Punjab, 

The reputation is not altogether justified, for 

there have been most notable esceptions; tut 
he dangers of the time of transition have 
been verj great and tbe results serious. 

Into such an atmosphere of getting and 
spending, Swami Rama’s unworldly spirit 
•came with a message that comanded attention 
by Its very contrast. No one could be long in 

his presence without feeling that the highest 

happiness in life was to be found, not in the 
things of the body, but in the things of the 
soul. It was not so much that anyone had 
taught him the truths he held so dear (though 
he would have been the first to acknowledge 
bow much he owed to the kindly influences 
of the Forman Christian College where he 
was both a student and a Professor), bub he 
seemed from his earliest childhood, as the 
Preface will have shown, to have grown up 
with an intense realization of spiritual reali¬ 
ties and every insHnot in his nature pressed 
him forward to the devout religious life. 
.Many of those with whom I have conversed 
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* about him have told me of fcbe innate power 
which he possessed, a power which moved 
them profoundly whenever they met and 
talked with him> a power which took their 
thoughts away from material things and made 
them feel, if only for moment, the reality of 
«piritual eicperience. 

The Lectures and Conversation which are 
now published for the first time, will show 
more clearly than any words of mine the sec¬ 
ret of hia great induenoe. There is a child¬ 
like simplicity in what he writes, and art 
overflowing joy and happiness, won through 
great self-discipline aod suSering, which re¬ 
veals a soul that is at peace within itself and 
ihas found a priceless'gift that it desires to 
impart to others. There is a striking person¬ 
ality which makes itself manifest in his very 
language and mode of address. At the same 
time there is on every page a definite refusal 
to appeal to those lower motives that are or- 
•dinarily urged as making for success in life, 
and a determination to find in the soul itself, 
apart from outward circumstances, the secret 
•ot all true and lasting joy. 
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The Lecburee unfortunately have not had 
the revision of the aatbor himself. He would 
undoubtedly have altered much, and possibly- 
abbreviated much. He would have corrected 
also the metrical form of some of his poems, 
which have clearly been put down on paper as 
the inspiration to write came to him, without 
any laboured correction. But while there is 
considerable loss to the reader on this ac¬ 
count, there is also considerable gain; for 
what is lost in finish and correctness is gained 
iu freshness and vitality. I cannot doubt that 
the friends of the author were right in tender¬ 
ly and piously preserving every word of the 
manuscript before them. The readers will 
gladly make allowance for repetition and lack 
of finish, when the individuality of the Swami 
himself is brought so vividly before them by 
his manuscript notes. We seem to be talking 
with him, as we read, and be seems to be talk¬ 
ing with us. We feel the Swami himself still 
present in his words, and can almost picture 
him speaking. 

If I were asked to point out what I con¬ 
sidered to be the special qualities that appear 
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IQ these writings, X should mention first 
and foremost the point I have alread7 
emphasised, namely, the unworldliness that 
18 apparent on every page. Wealth, riches, 
wordly ambitions, luxuries,—these are all laid 
aside without a murmur. The Swami^s own 
life had reached a calm haven, into which the 
stormy passions, that are roused by the acqui¬ 
sition of wealth and wordly honours, had 
never come. His inner life had been free 
from such things. He cannot even understand 
them. The child nature seems to come out 
in him as he speaks of them. He smiles at 
them with an almost boyish laughter from his 
own retreat, or mocks at them with a gentle 
raillery. The laughter appears most of all in 
his poems. 

In the second place I would mention his 
overflowing charity, his kindliness of spirit, 
which seems incapable of bitterness or malice. 
He is always trying to win men, not to drive 
them; to make the best of them, not to blame 
or scold them; to attract them by the power 
of his ideals, not to argue with them in useless 
and unsatisfying controversy. The bitter and 
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rancorous spirit is absent and the kindly 
tolerant spirit prevails. This is espeoially 
noticeable when he is dealing with beliefs 
other than his own. Here he is always cour* 
teous and sympathetic. If he has any objec¬ 
tion to make, he -does it with an apology. 
Usually his attempt is to absorb and assimi¬ 
late all that he can accept, especially when 
he is speaking of Christianity, and mould it 
into Ms own system of religious thought. In 
this respect he shows the truly catholic spirit, 
which is the opposite of bigotry, He has a 
large share of that charity which ‘thinketh no 
evir and ^rajoiceth with the truth’. I would 
like to add how deeply I feel that it was in 
accordance with this characteristic of Swami 
Rama, that bis friends, in bringing out his 
works, have so kiudly offered to me, a Chris¬ 
tian missionary, the privilege of writing an 
introduction and have given me, while doing 
BO, such liberty of self-espression and free¬ 
dom of comment. It is my wish that I may 
fnlfil this duty in the same catholic spirit. 

The third feature that I should wish to 
notice in the life and writings of the Swami 
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was his abounding joy. Ha was not in the 
least one of those gloomy aacetica, who, in 
choosing the path of renunoiadoo, seem to 
have left behind them all joy and happiness. 
He knew what physical hardship and endur¬ 
ance meant in a way that few can have ex¬ 
perienced. Bub this did not embitter him, or 
make his message one of harshness. On the 
contrary the very titles of his lectures are 
sufficient bo give a picture of the character of 
his own mind. ‘‘Happiness within”, “How to 
make your homes happy” such are the sub- 
jects that appeal bo him, and his heart goes 
out in every word as he tries to make Jiis 
message clear; it is the message of his own 
experience, nob that of another’s. He is full 
of happiness himself which he wishes to 
give to the world, and he is never so happy 
as when happiness is'his subject. Ibis this 
also which bubbles over in hie poems, waking 
in others an echo of bis own laughter. The 
outward setting of these poems, as I have al¬ 
ready said, roay often be crude and even 
grotesque, bub the inner spirit may be caught 
hy the sympathetic reader beneath the imper- 
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feet vehicle of espreBSion. The message of 
this gay spirit, laughiug at hardship and smil¬ 
ing at pain, is one that sad India sorely needs 
amid the despondency of so touch of her 
present modern liie. 

This mention of hia poems leads me on to 
the last feature of hia life and writings which 
I would wish to mention. I do so with consi¬ 
derable diffidence, as it is quit« possible that 
others may take a different view to my own. 
But what I could venture to say is briefly 
this, that I And in Swami Bama Tirtha’s poeHc 
spirit, which lies behind hia philosophy, th© 
highest value of his written work. In this- 
seems to lie freshness, its originality, its con¬ 
tribution to the world of thought. His roman¬ 
tic love of Nature, strong in his life as in hia 
death; bis passion for sacrifice and renuncia¬ 
tion; bis eager thirst for reality and self-aban¬ 
donment in search of truth; his joy and 
laughter of the soul in the victory he had 
won;—all these, and other qualities such as 
these, which make him break out into song, 
xeveal the true poet behind the philosopher. 
It is to these qualities that my own heart goes 
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cut so warmly in response, aud it is on ttiese 
sides that I find by far the strongest attraction 
to the writer hitoaelf, 

With the philosophy of the Advaita Ve¬ 
danta, as it is often stated in the writings of 
Swami Rama, I confess I have only a faint 
and distant sympathy. Rightly or wrongly it 
seems to me an illegitimate short out to the 
simplification of tlie problem of existence,—a 
solution which has overlooked certain per sis* 
tent faote of human esperienoe. I am always 
conscious of obstinate and irreducible ele-- 
ments in the equation of God, the soul, and 
the univerae which the Advaita system itself 
does not seem seriously to take into account. 
I would refer for an instance in this book to 
the chapter on the 'Prognosis and Diagnosis 
of Sin’. While containing some valuable 
thoughts, theee chapters appear to me to be 
Altogether unsatisfying in their conclusions, 
intended as they are to form a final answer to 
the problems of the origin of evil and its eii* 
mination from the heart of man, 

But on the other hand with the poetio 
spirit of Swami Bams, where his thought 
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is still ifl solution and not crystallized into 
a formal logical system, I have a sympathy 
which is not faint but deep, Here I feel again 
on common ground, and my whole heart goes 
out to writer in his beautiful passages on 
renunciation as ‘tbe law of life etornaV; or 
again in his intense and vivid appreciation of 
beauty in nature; or again, to mention only 
one more instance, in his ideal of married life. 
I experience in a measure the same sympathy 
when I read some of the poetry of tbe Upan- 
ishads, or certain passages from that greatest 
of all Hindu poems, the Bhagavad Qiia. 
There also the note is struck, which is heard 
many times in Swami Rama’s writings, that 
only in tbe unruffled silence of the soul can 
the divine harmony of the universe be heard. 

That bloaaed isood 
In which the barthaii of tbe myfiterr, 

In which the heevy and the weary weight 
or all this uointebigible world. 

Is lightened 1—that serene and blessed znood, 

In which the affeetions gently lead ns on, 

Until the bteaib of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Alcnost suspended, we are laid aelaep 
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In bodji nod beijome n liTing soul: 

While with an eye made qciet by the pewer 
Of hacaenyt and the deep power of ioy. 

We see into the life of tbinj^s. 

I have quoted this passage of Wordsworth, 
aa it appears to me verf near akin to the heart 
of Swami Rama; and in his fervent love of 
Nature I can well imagine the author of these 
lectures during his later days of wandering? 
among the Himalayan mountains echoing 
those still more famous lines which follow;— 

I have learned 

To lock on Nature, not aa in the hour 
Of thoQ^btlesa youth; but hearing often titaea 
The stiUi &nd maalo of humaoity 
Not harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and finbdae. And I bare felt 
A preeenee that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated tboaghts a sense sablime 
Of something far mors deeply interfused. 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ooean, and the Uriag sir, 

And the blue eky, and in the mind of mao: 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all obiaots of ail thought, 

And rolls trough all things. Therefore am I etill 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 
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And monntatns; and ol nil thi>t we behold 
From this green earth : of &ll the might; world 
Of eye end ear, both whet they h&lf-croete, 

And what peroeiTe. 

I have QOt been afraid to quote such pass* 
ages at full leugtli, for it is, I believe, the 
poetry of the West rather than ita philosophy 
•or science,—especially the poetry of that 
wonderful Revolution Period in English 
Literature, which gave birth to Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, Shelly and Keats,—which 
•comes nearest to the heart of India. In the 
same way, I venture to believe^ it will be the 
poets of Modern India, who are seeking to 
bring their deeply inherited spiritual insticcta 
•of the past into living touch with the new 
movements of the present, who will come 
nearest to the heart of the West, Among 
these poets of modern India I would reckon 
that remarkable company of religious leaders, 
who have appeared in different parts of the 
•country during last century, among whom 
Bwami Rama's tender spirit once showed such 
«arly promise of fulfilment. From another side 
of Indian life I would mentiou, with a sense 
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-of personal gratitude and appreciation, that 
•singularly delicate and beautiful flower, 
■which blossoms in its season,—the poetry of 
/ Uts. Sarojini Naidu, whose life of gentle 
/ sympathy with the poor has been itself a poem. 

In this approximation between India and 
the West there will remain much that Chris- 
tian thought caunot finally accept But there 
will be much, on the other hand, that will 
throw light on cherished Christian truths and 
give them a new setting. I cannot refrain, in 
this connection, from quoting a passage from 
Swami Rama’s T^eotures, which may illustrate 



my meaning:— 

“ In the Lord’s Prayer”, writes Swami 
Rama, “ we say'Give us this day our daily 
bread’ and in another place we say * Man 
shall not live by bread alone”*. Reconcile 
these statements; understand them thorough* 
ly. The meaning of that Lord’s Prayer, when 
it waa stated ‘Give us this day our daily bread’ 
is not that you should be craving, willing and 
wishing; not at all. That is not the meaning. 
The meaning oi that was that even a king, an 
emperor, who is in no danger of not having 
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his daily bread, even a priuoe who is sure- 
that h'ls daily bread is guarnteed to him, evetr 
he is to offer that prayer. If eo, evidently 
‘Give us this day our daily bread’ does not 
mean that they should put themselves in the 
begging mood, that they should ask for ma¬ 
terial prosperity; it does not raoaii.tbat. That 
prayer meant that every body, let him be a 
prince, a king, a monk, anybody, he is to look 
upon all these things around him, all the 
wealth and plenty, all the riches, all the be¬ 
autiful and attractive objects, as not his, as 
not belonging to him, bub as God’s, God’s, not 
mine, not mine. That docs not mean beg¬ 
ging, but that means renouncing; giving up; 
renouncing unW God. You know how unre¬ 
asonable it is on the part of a king to offer 
that prayer, ‘Give us this day our daily bead' 
if it be taken in its ordinary sense. How un¬ 
reasonable! But it becomes reasonable enough 
when the king, while he is offering that 
prayer, puts himself into the mood where all 
the jewels in his treasury, all the riches in his 
house, the house itself, all these he renounces, 
as it were, he gives them up, be disclaims 
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them. He breaks counection with them, so to 
say, and he stands apart from them. He is the 
mock of monks. He says this ia God’s; this 
table, everything lying upon the table is His, 
not mine; I do not possess anything. Any* 
thing that comes to me, cornea from my 
Beloved One,?’ 


Saoh a passage as this, gives, on the one 
hand, an eirample of Sfvami Rama’s style, is 
so simple, so direct, so careless with regard to 


repetitiox), U only the meaning can be made* 
-^!^clear, and on the other hand, it explains, what 


1 have called the approximation of two differ* 


ent streams of human thought, issuing from 


two different springs. These in their conjunc¬ 
tion should do very much indeed to fertilize 


the soil in which man’s life is sown. 


We have, in India, between the Ganges 
and the Jumna, a tract of country known as 
the Doab. Between these two waters lie the 


rich alluvial plains, which are ready for the 
seed. By means of cross channels channels,. 
“Tf^cut from one river bo another, the whole 
' country between the rivers can be irrigated. 
Thus an abundant harvest may be gathered. 
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year by year from the well watered soil t<^ 
satisfy the wants of mankind. 

Eastern and Western conceptions of spin* 
tual life are flowing forward to-day like two 
great rivers which come from different sour¬ 
ces. We need those poet-thinkers, both in 
the West and in the East, who may be able 
to cut new channels from one river of Juiman 
experienoe to another. In this way approxi¬ 
mation may be made and the soil of liuman 
life enriched and its area enlarged. 

Among the different intersecting channela]^ 
of new thought which are being cut, two ap¬ 
pear to me at the present time to be of special 
aigniflcance. 

(I) From the one side, the approach made ’ 
by the West towards the East in what Tenny- 
aon has called *the Higher Pantheism^ 

The sun, the moon, the sters, the tho liiJls an the 
pisins, I 

Are not these, 0 soul, the Vision of Him \9{io 
reigns, 

Is aot the Vision He? Though Be be not that which 
He seems. 

Dreams are true while the; lest and do oot we live 
dreams? 
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The ideas, contained in these lines, are still 
more clearly stated in his later poem, entitled 
The Ancient 

If thoa wouUatbear the NameleflB, and wilt dive 
Ljt© the Temple-oava of tbiae own salt, 

There brooding by the central altar, thou 
Mayeet haply learn the Nameless has a Toioe, 

By ff hioh the a wilt abide, if thou be wise, 

As if tljou knowesl, thoDgh oan’st not know ; 

Kor ktiowledge is the awdlow on the lake 
That sees and stirs the surbea^abadow there, 

But never yet hath dipt into the abysm, 

The abysm of sU abysos, beneath, within, 

The bine of sfcy and sea, the green of earth, 

And in the millionth of a grain 
Which cleft and oleft again for eveimore, 

And ever oaaishing, never venisbes. 

To me, my eon, more mystic ldiaa myself, 

Or even than the Nameless is to me. 

And when thou sendesfc thy free soul through 
heaven 


Nor understand est bound nor bonodUssnesa 
Thou seeet the Nameless of the hundred oarees. 

And if the Nameless ehonld withdraw from all, 

Thy frailty counts most real, all tby world 
Might vanish like thy shadow in the dark. 

As we read this and other passages in 
moaern English, poetry, we feel as though we 
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were back in the Upanishads, repeating Indian 
ihoughtfl uttered centuries ago; and there can' 
be little doubt that India is in a great maa- 
fiure, however indirectJy, the source ol their 
inspiration. 

At tlie same time, it is noticeable that 
along with this conception of an all-prevading 
Divine nature, there has developed in the 
West even mote clearly and distinctly in mo¬ 
dern times the conception of eternally persist¬ 
ing human personality, 

is *otld to these ? Tby self the rewou 
why : 

lor 1$ He aot ell bat that, which has power to say ‘I 
am I ’ 

There will always therefore, so it appears 
to me, be a nearer approximation in the West 
to the school of Shri Ramanujacharya and the 
Vishiahta Advaifca than to the school of Shri 
Shankaraoharya and the Advaita Vedanta 
itself. 

Again, in iu negative aspect, the loss of 
personal identity, or complete absorption, as 
the final end of the soul, is a conoepfioo from 2 
which the poets of the West shrink back with ** 
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'dfe&d, rather than accept with eatia faction. 
This forms one of the main themes of one of 
the greatest spiritual poems of the last cen¬ 
tury, the In Memoriam. 


That aacb who a separaU wholo 

SSoolO move his rountls, and fusing all 
The skirt* of self again, should fall 
Kenerging in the general eonl, 

Is fftilh as vagne as all nnsweet. 

Eternal form shall still dWide 
The eternal scuL from all beside, 

And 1 shall know him when we meet. 

So the poet singe of his dead friend, and 
.again in more passionate accents at the close, 
Dear friend, far o9, my lost desire 
So far, so near, in woe and weal, 

0 loved the most, when most I feel 
There is a lower and a higher; 

Known and unknown; human, divine; 

Sweet human hand and lips and eye; 

Dear human friend, that cannot die, 



Mine, mine, for ever, ever mln^ 

Thus the modern West to-day expresses 
the conviction which lor century after century 
dt has cherished, that love id eternal. 

Love is and was my king and lord, 

And will be, though as yet I keep 
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, Wirtin his oourt on earth, and sleep 
Encompassed by bis faithfal guard 
And hear a( tines a setitinel, 

Who inpTes about from pUod to pUoe, 

And whispers to the wopMa of space 
In the deep night, that ell is well. 

Ib is again this, central conviction oftiie 
eterfaity and ultimate reality of Love, involv* 
mg both personal union and personal distino 
tion between subject and object, that forms the 
burden of the poetry of Browning, the most 
virile and forceful of modern English poets,_ 

For Life, with »U its yield of joy and wos 
And hopa and fsir—baliete the aged Wend— 

U jttSfc our ehanos o» the prise of learning lo«, 

How JoT« might be, hath been indeed, and is. 

There is a certain danger in this em* 
phasie as personality in its individual forms 
and it has led some tiroes in the West both bo 
self-assertion and to individualism of a selfish 
type. It may well be the case that it needs- 
some balance and correction, and tliat the 
general trend of thought in the East, which 
seems to us, Wesberners, so‘impereonar and 
lacking in ‘individuality^ may b© the true cor¬ 
rective needed. But one thing is certain. The* 
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West will never accept as finally satisfying 
any philosophy, which does not allow it h> 
believo that love between human souls may 
be an eternal reality. 

(w) Prom the side of the East, there is the 
approach made towards the West in what 
both SwAini Vivekanafla and Swami Rama 
Tirfcha have called by the title of ‘Practical 
Vedanta,’ the approximation, that is to say, of 
the modern Advaita Vedanta to the spirit of 
Christian Philanthropy in its social and na¬ 
tional applications. Here again the approach 
may well have its limits, and the social and 
national development of the East under the 
new Hindn impulse may differ both in kind 
and in degree from that of Europe under the 
Christian training of nearly two thousand 
years. 

I do not wish to be understood to imply 
that the approximation in each case is consci¬ 
ous and deliberate. On the contrary, on bothj 
sidos it appears to be almost unconscious aud 
often unexpected, a mingling of two atmos¬ 
pheres that have drawn together (if I may be 
permitted to oh a age my metaphor) rather. 
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than the oonsolous acceptance of any new 
defioitiona or formulae. Many on either aide 
would even repudiate the fact that connection 
or approximation existed; but those who look 
beneath the surface, and have watched the 
trend of ideas both iu the East and in the 
West, tell us clearly that such an interming' 
ling is actually taking place, and with marked 
effects. 

It is because Swaml Rama Tirtha was so 
singularly fitted to make some o! these ad¬ 
vances towards approximation, and to inter¬ 
pret Indian thought to the West, that I hold 
this series of lectures to be of value to my own 
countrymen as well as to Indians themselves. 
I would wish to do all in my power to 
preserve the memory of Swami Hama fresh 
and green. Sucli a memory should be an 
inspiration both to those who knew and loved 
him and also to the younger student life of 
India which has grown up since he passed 
away. May this be tb& result of the publica¬ 
tion of this book! 

In conclusion, I would again thank in all 
sincerity and gratitude the friends of Swam! 
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H^a Tirfcha who have ao kiudly requested me 
to join with them in introducing these Jeoturaa 
to the public. It is a mark of confidence, 
which I deeply appreciate; and I trust that in 
any criticisms I have set down, ia order to 
make clear my own position, I have not de¬ 
parted from that 8pirit;o£ wide-hearted charity 
and kindness which was so marked a feature 
JQ the author of the book himself, Ido not 
endorse the Swami’e views in many cases • as 
I have shown they differ widly from my own, 
—bat as an earnest effort after truth and as 
the expression of a singularly loving and lov¬ 
able spirit. I would wish them a widb perusal. 
May the Holy Spirit of Truth Himself lead ua 
into all the truth ! 


Delhi. 
1909 A. D. 


0. p. ANDREWS. 


APPRECIATION. 

Rbv. C. F. Ahdrews, M, a. 


(T}u^ Rmaissance in India) 

.Another per&onality, in mauj' ways 

far more attractive than that of Vivekauacda, 
carrried on the aame movement of the new' 
Vedante in the north. Qwami Kama Tirtha 
was a Brahman, brongbt up in extreme pov¬ 
erty at Lahore, where he gained his education- 
at the Foreman Christian College and became,, 
after a brilliant University career, a Profeeeor 
of Mathematics. His heart, however, was 
wholly given to religion, and he left his Col¬ 
lege work to become a wandering monk and 
preacher. He was into the wildest regions of 
the Himalayas, where he lived alone witli 
Nature. A vein of true peotrj ran through his 
character, and his buoyant joylulnesa of dis¬ 
position carried him through the severest 
hardships and privations. I was asked by his 
disciple Swami Narayaua to write an Intro* 
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daction to bis public writings, and I did so 
with the greatest readiness; for the Christian 
note is much stronger in them than in those 
of Vivekananda. Compare, for instance, the 
following com men ts on the Lord's prayer witli 
the crude mistake concerning the words 
‘which art in l^eaven* that I have already 
^^uoted from Vivefcananda’s writings. 

“In the Lord’s pray or/' writes Swami Rama 
TTirtha, “we say ‘give us this day our daily 
bread,’ and in another place we say 'man dball 
not live by bread alone,' reconsider these 
•statements: understand them thoroughly. The 
meaning of the Lord’s prayer is not that you 
should be craving, vvishiug : not at all. The 
ineaning of that prayer is such that even a 
king, an emperor, who is in no danger of not 
having his daily bread, may offer it. If so, 
evidently ‘Give us this day. our daily bread* 
does not mean that we should put ourselves 
iu a begging mood, that we should ask for 
material prosperity; not that. The prayer 
means that everybody, let him be a prince, a 
king, a monk, is to,look upon all these thioga 
.around him, all the wealth and plenty, as not 
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bis but Qod’s; not mine> not mine. That does 
not mean begging, but renouocirig giving up; 
renouncing everything unto God. The king 
whi)e bo is offering that prayer puts him eel £ 
into that mood where ail the jewels of bie 
treasury, all the riches in his house, the house, 
itself, all these he renounces, be gives them up, 
he disclaims them. He is, in offering tliis pra* 
yer, the monk of monks. He says ’This is 
God^s : this table, everything on this table is 
His, not mine: I do not possesa anything. 
Anything that comes to me comes from my 
Beloved one’.” 

Swam! Rama Tirtha was drowned in one of 
the rivers of the Punjab, (United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh—Ed.) just when his religious 
genius seemed to be about to bear its richest 
fruit. The work of such wandering 'religious 
preachers, who form a link between the new 
and the old, can hardly be overestimated. 
They rarely take up, as in the case of Swami 
Dayanand, the position of puritan reform and 
’root and branch’ destruction of recognised 
religious evils, but they are sufficiently in 
touch with modern culture to see clearly that 
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Hinduiem requiree a refonaation from within^ 
and tbej play an important part Id bringing 
thie about. To refer to a parallel in Euro* 
pean history, they are performing within 
orthodox Hinduism the work of a counter 
reformation, not wholly dissimilar from that 
which Ignatius Loyola undertook in Europa 
in the sixteenth century. 





^ THE POLE STAR WITHIN- 



1 



HAPPINESS WITHIN. 






(Lecture delivei'ed on December I?, 190^y in- 
ike Academy of Sciences^ San Francisco.) 

My own Self in the form of ladies and 
gentlemen > 

Rama does not blame Europeon or Chris¬ 
tian nations for their cohorts and armies 
to conquer other nations; that is also a 
stage in the spiritual development of a nation^ 
which is at one time necessary. India had 
to pass through that stage; but India being a 
very old nation has weighed the riches ol the 
world in the balance and found them wanting; 
«'vnd the same will be the experience of these 
nations that are in these days for accumulating 
world prosperity and riches. Why are all 
these nations trying to march cohorts to 
conquer other nations ? What do they seek 
in all that? The only thing sought is 
happiness, joy, pleasure. It is true that some 
people say they do not seek happiness but 
knowledge. Others say that they seek not 
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happiness; they seek action. That is all very 
.^ood; but examine the hearts and minds of 
average men, or of ordinary mortals, You 
•will find that the ultimate goal which tiiey 
all aeb before them, the ultimate goal they all 
eeek directly or indirectly, consciouslv or 
unconsciously, ie happiness, nothing hut 
happiness. 

Let U9 examine this evening where happi¬ 
ness resides, whether happiness lives in the 
palace or the cottage, whether happiness 
dwells in the charms of women or in things 
that gold and siver can buy. Where is the 
native home of happiness? Happiness has 
also a history of its own. These are great 
travelling days; steam and electricity have 
annihilated time and space, great travelling 
-days these are, aud everybody writes an 
account of his travels. Happiness also travels. 
Let us have something of tlie travels of 
happiness. 

We start with tho first glimpse of hai^pinoss 
that a child has in his infancy. All the 
happiness in tins world is for the child 
located in the skirt of the mother, or iu the 







bosom of the dear mother. All the 
is located there. This is the first stage on 
the maio toad which bappiDoss has to travel 
along, the mother^s skirt, the mother's bosom, 
say. To the infant there is nothing in this 
w'orld which brings happiness so much ns the 
mother^s bosom. The child hides his face 
behind the skirts of the mother and there he 
says, “T^ook 1 look! find me out! Where am 
I and he laughs heartily. He laughs with 
all hie heart and soul- Books are meaningleas 
^ to the child; treasures are useless to him. 
Fruits aud sweets have no'taste for the child 
that has not yot been weaned. The whole 
w'orld of pleasure is, for the child, concentrated 
there. 

A year passes and the happiness of the 
child changes its centre ; it moves on to 
something else. The residence of happiness 
now becomea the toys, the beautiful toys, 
pollies and dollies. ‘ In the second stage, tho 
child does not like the mother eo much as he 
^ likes his own toys. Sometimes the child, 
quarrels with the dear, dear mother, for the 

sake of toys, for the sake of dollies. i 
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A few monUis or years more, and no 
more 13 bis happiness in Jhe jollies and 
doilies , It has shifted its centre again, it is no 
mnger located in these things. In the third 
«tag 0 , when the child grows up to be a bov 
happiness IS located, for him, in hooks’ 
especially m story-books. This is the case with 
an ordinary intelligent child; sometimes 
happiness is in other things, but we are 
tekmg an ordinary case. Now, the story-books 
Engross all the love and affection of the 
boy. Now the toys, doIUes and polJies lose 
their charms ; story-books take their place 
and he finds books beautiful and attractive, 
but happmeea travels on. 

The school-boy enters the Ooilege, and 
in College life, his liappiuess is found in 
something else, say, in soienUfic books and 
philosophical works. He reads them for 
sometime, fcut his happiness has travelled 
from books to the thoughts of seeking Honours 
in the University ; his desire is the residence 
01 his happiness, the headquarters of 
ai9 joy. The student comes out of the 
Untversity with flying colours. He g&ts a 
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^ luoratiTe post aud the happinees of tbU 
youDg man is centred in money, in riohes. 

-the one dream of his life is to aocumula’to 
riohes, to be rich. He wants to become 
•a big man, to amass a large fortune. When 
he gets some wealth after working in the 
office for a few months^ bis liappineas passes 
on into something else. What is that? Keed 
that be told? It is woman. I^ow, the young 
man wants to have a wife, and for the sake o! 


a wife, he is ready to spend away his riches. 
tfJr* The mother's skirt no longer gives him any 
happiness ; the toys have no charm for him ; 
the story-books are cast aside, and they are 
read only on those ocoasions when they are 
expected to give him some insight into the 
nature of that dream of his life—the woman. 


He is all a sacrifice for the sake of bis wife. 


Hard-earned riches are cast to the winds for 


the sake of petty whims of what is now the 
headquarters of his happiness. The young 
auan lives for somethne with the woman, 
and lo I the happiness is sighted a little 
jonder. The pleasure he could derive from 
the thought of his wife in the beginning* he 
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no longer gets now. Taking the case of an 
ordinary youth, an ordinary youth of East 
India, the happiness of the youth now passes 
from the woman on to the coming cliiid. 
Now a child becomes the dream of his life. 
He wants to have a child, an angel, a seraph, 
a cherub in his house. Rama knows not 
much of the state of affairs in this country; 
hut in India, after marrying, people wish and 
pray to God and yearn for a child. Thev do 
all that lies in their power, to seek the aid of 
doctors and to invoke the blessings of hoi}' 
men ; all that they can do, they do, in order 
to be blessed with a child, 

In the expectation of the child, concentrates 
all the happiness of the youth. The 
child as in the sixth stage in the tftvels of 
happiness, in the march of joy. The youtli 
is then blessed with a cliild. His joy knowa 
no bounds; he is full of spirits, he springs up 
to bia feet; he is elated; he is as it were,, 
raised above the earth many feet; he does not 
walk, he swims in the air eo to spealc. Hia 
soul is full of happiness when he gets a child. 
In the sixth stage, in the moon-faced child, tU» 
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happiness of tho grown up child has rcaohod 
in a waj its acme. The intensest happiness 
ia when he sees the face of his child. The 
happineaa of an ordinary man has reached ita 
zenith. After that, the youth begins to 
decline in spirits, the child becomes a grown 
up boy and the charm ia lost. The happineee 
of this man will go ou travelHng from object 
to objects sometimes located in this thing, at 
other times residing in that thing. But the 
intensity of happiness in the objects with an 
ordinary man will bo not eo strong, as it is in 
the love of his own child. 

Let us now examine whether happiness 
really dwells in objects like these—the 
mother^s skirt, dollies and pollies, books, rich¬ 
es, woman, child, or any object and anything 
of this world at all. Beforo proceeding further^ 
let us liken the travelling happiness to the 
travelling Sun-light. Sunshine also travel a 
from .place to place. It is one time shining 
over India, and at another time on Europe. 
It travels on, When the shades of evening 
fall, see how rapidly the Sunenine shifts away 
from, place to place. It shines on eastern 
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America and ib travels on to its west. See iiow 
the Sunlight goes sUipping on tiptoe, alipping 
on from land to land, and is then seen 
spreading its lustre on Japan and so on. Tlie 
Sunahioe travels on from place to place. But 
all these different places where the Sunshine is 
seen are not the source, the home of Sunshine. 
The home of Sanahiue must be somewhere 
•elee; the hotne of Sunshine is the Sun. 
Similarly let us examine happiness which 
goes on travelling from object to object like 
the Sunebine. Whence does it proceed ? 
Where is its real home? Ijet us look at the 
Sun of happiness, as it were. 

Take the case of the gentleman who has 
been blessed with a child. This gentleman 
is sitting in his office. He is busy with hie 
official duties, and all of a sudden he hears tJie 
-ding ding of the bell. What bell? The 
telephone bell. He jumps up to his feet aud 
goes to the telephone, but when he ie about 
to hear what the message may be, his heart 
beats. They say, coming calamities cast their 
shadows before.' His heart beats, never was 
it so with him before. He reaches up to the 
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tdldphone and hears a message. Oh, what a 
distressisg message it must have beenf The 
geflUemaa was pantisg and sobbing; he I os b 
all presence of mind; his cheeks lost ull 
colour; witii a pallid, cadaverous face he came 
rapidly to liis seat, put on his cloak and hiit, 
and went out from the office as if lie were 
shot like a ball from a gun. He did not even 
Ask the oouseut of the chief officer, the head 
of the department. He did not even exchange 
a word with the servants in the room. He did 
not even look up the papers that were lying 
on tlie desk; lie lost all presence of mind and 
went straight out of the office. All his fellow- 
officials were astounded. He reached tlie 
streets aud saw a car running before htco, lie 
ran up to tbo car and there he meets a 
postman who gives him a letter, This letter 
brought to him the happy news, if it can be 
called happy news from the worldly point of 
view, the happy news of a largo fortune 
having fallen to his lot, The man had bought 
a share in a lottery, and about % 10,000 had 
lallen to his lot. This news ought to have 
cheered him up, ought to have filled him with 
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joy, bat it didn’t, it didn’t. The meaaage h© 
had received over the telephone was weighing' 
heavily on his heart, This news brought him 
no pleasure* He found in the same oar one 
of the greatest officials in the State, sitting 
just in front of him. This was an official to 
have an interview with whom had been the 
one dream of bis life, But look here. This 
gentleman did not e^^change glances with the 
official; he turned his head away> He also 
noticed the sweet face of a lady friend. It 
had been the ambition of this gentleman’s life 
to meet her and exchange words with her, but 
now he was insensible to her sunny smiles. 
Well, we ought not to keep him in a state 
of suspense so long, nor should you he kept 
in a state of suspense any longer. He reached 
the street where his house was located and a 
great noise and tumult was there, and he saw 
clouds of smoke rising to the sky and veiling 
the Sun, He saw tongues of fire going up to 
the heavens; he saw hia wife, grand-mother, 
mother and other friends weeping and 
bewailing tho oonfiagration which was 
consuming their bouse. Ke saw all his friends 
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there but missed one thing; he miased the 
then metropolis of his happmese; he misBed 
the dear little baby, he missed the sweet little 
child. Thai was not there. He asked about 
the child, and the wife could make no answer. 
8he simply answerd by sobbing and crying; 
she could make no articulate answer. He 
found out the truth. He came to know tliat 
the child had been left in the house. The 
•child was with the nurse at the time wheu the 
fire began; the nurse bad placed the child iu 
the cradle, the child was asleep and the nurse 
had left the room. How the inmates of ti^e 
liouse being panic-stricken at the sight of the 
fire consuiZtiug the house, had (luitted the 
house in haste, each thinking that the' child 
must be with some other inmate of the house. 
All of them came out, and now they found 
that the child was left in the room which was 
then being enveloped by fire. There was 
crying and gnashing of teeth, cutting of lips, 
beating of breasts, but no help. Here, this 
genteman, his wife, his mother and friends, 
and the nurse were crying aloud to the people, 
to the standers-by, to the policemen, and 
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asking them to save their cUld, to rosou«^ 
their dear, little babj. '*Sav 0 our little dear 
child any way you can, We will give away 
all our property, we a 1mlI give away all the 
wealth that w© may accumulate wUbin ten 
years from to day, we will give up all; aave 
our child, aave our child." (You will 
remember that this inoidenb took place in a 
country, where Fire Insurance Companies are 
not existent to tb© same extent that they ace 
in this country.) They are willing to give up 
every thing for the sake of the child. Indeed, 
the chi Id. is a sweet thing, the dear little baby 
is a very sweet thing, and it is worthwhile 
to sacrifice all the property, all our wealth 
and all our interest lor the sake of the child. 
But Rama aeks one thing, “la the child th© 
source oi happiness, the sweetest thing in the 
world, or is the source of happiness somewhere 
else?" Mark here, Everything i© being 
sacrificed for the child, but is not the child 
itself being sacrificed for something higher,, 
or lot something else? Wealth is given 
away; riches are givdn away, property is 
given away for the child, but the child 
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t' is b«ing given away for eomethiog else. Even 
tbo lives of those people who may venture 
to jump into the fire may be lost. But even 
that dear little child is being aaorificed for 
eomothing else, for eornetbiiig hieber, and 
that something else must of necessity b© 
sweeter than the child, that something else 
must be the real centre of happiness, must bo 
real source of happiness, jvnd what is that 
something? Just see. They did not jump into 
the fire themselves. That something is the 
^ Self, If they jump into the fire themselves, 
thev sacrifice themselves and that they ar& 
not prepared to do. On the child is overythiog 
else sacrificed, and on that Self is the child 
sacrificed. 

We see now that highest stage of happi¬ 
ness, the child, has not happiness in itself. 
The child is beautiful, lovely and the source 
cl happiness, because the child is blessed with 
the Sunshine which proceeds from the Selfj 
that Sunshine was not inherent ia the child 
itself. If that Sunshine of happiness had beexk 
inherent in the child, it would have lasted in 
the person of the child for ever. Notice, that 
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the SuDShiae which brightdned the face cf the 
child proceeded from the source within. The 
flource was within the Self. 

Here we some a little nearer to tlie source 
cf happicess, to the home of happiness. Not 
for the sake of the child is the child dear, the 
child is dear for the sake of the Self. Not for 
the sake of the wife is wife dear, not for the 
sake of the husband is husband dear; the wife 
is dear for the sake of the Self; the husband is 
tlear for the sake of the Self. This is the 
truth. People say they love a thing for its 
own sake. But this cannot be; this cannot be. 
Nop for the sake of the wealth is wealth dear, 
wealth is dear for the sake of the Self. When 
the wife who was dear at one time, does not 
serve the interests of the husband, she is divor* 
oed; when the husband who was dear at one 
time, does, not serve the interests of the wife 
be is diyorced. When wealth does not serve the 
purpose, it is given up. You know the case of 
Nero. Ho did not see that, that beautiful Rome, 
that metropolis of his, was of much interest 
to him, was of much use to him. To him, it 
was of greater interest to see a conflagration; 
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to biol it w&fi of more ioterest to see n bi^ 
bonfire. Look b«re. He went up to the lop of 
on adjoiniog bill and asked his friends to go 
and set the whole city on fire in order that he 
might enjoy the eight ol a grand confiagrutioo. 
Here was he fiddling while Home was burning, 
TThus we ee© that even wealth is divorced, 
given up, when it does nob servo our interests. 
Rama was an eyewitness of a very sti’auge 
phenomenon—a very curious phenomenon. 
There was a great flood, a great uiund<atiou 
of th© river Gaoges, and the river went on 
rising. On the brairches of a tree were sitting 
several monkeys; there was a femaU>monkey 
and some children of this fomale-monkey. 
All these children came up to the monkey. 
The water rose u]) to the place where the 
monkey was seated. Then the sha monkey 
jumped up to a higher branch; the water came 
up to that place. The female-monkey came up 
to the highest top*branch, and the water rose 
up even to that place. Ail the ohildren were 
•clinging to the body of this lemale«monkey. 
The water reached her feet; then she just took 
bold of one child, one baby monkey, .and 
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placed ib underneath her feet. The water roe^ 
still higher, and then this female-monkey took 
hold of another child and placed ib under her 
feet. The water still rose; and the third child 
wnealso taken upandmeroilesaly placed under 
her leet to save herself, Juat so ib is. People 
S.nd things are dear to us as long as they serve 
our interests, our purposes. The very moment 
that our interests are at stake, we sacridce 
everything. 

Thus we ootne to the conclusion that the 
seat of happiness, the source of happiness is 
somewhere within the self. The home of 
happiness is aomewhere in the Self, but where 
is it? Is it in the feet? The feet support the 
whole body, it may be in the feet, but no, it is 
not in the feet. Had it been in the feet, tbe 
feet ought to have been the dearest thing in 
the world. Of course the feet are dearer thari 
anything else outside, but they are not so 
dear as the hands are. la the home of happi* 
nese in the hands? The hands are dearer than 
the feet, but they are not the homo of happi¬ 
ness. Then, is happiness located in the nose 
or in the eye? The eyes are dearer than the 
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^ hands or thd no6d, but happiness is not i oca ted 
• in them. Think of somethiDg tbat ia dearer 
even than the eyes. You might eay it is the 
life. I say take the whole body first. The 
whole is not the home of happiness. Wn see 
that this whole body we are changing every 
moment. In several years, every particle oE 
the body is replaced by a new particle. It 
may be in the intellect, iu the brain, in the 
mind. It may be there. Bab let us aee if 
there is not something even dearer than the 
intellect. Lot us examine that. If there be 
something whioh is dearer and sweeter even 
than the intellect, then, that may be the home 
of happiness. We say that life, or as the 
Hindus put it, prano, coay be the source of. 
happiness, because ofteu'tlmes people ^vaut tO' 
live even at the sacrifice of their reasoning 
powers. Here is a choice between two alterna* 
tives, die altogether, or live as a crazy, lunatic 
man. Everybody will choose the the alterna¬ 
tive of life, even in a crazy, lunatic frame, 
N^jj^huB we see that intellect or intelligence is 
sacrificed at the altar of life. Then life,, 
personal life, this may be the home of happi- 
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nesB, the sun from which all bappiuess 
•emanates. Just examine whether life is really 
•the home of happiness or not. Vedanta eaye : 
Ho I Ho! IfjTen life ie not the homo of happi¬ 
ness. The home of happiness, the Heuveu 
within is higher up etill j even boyoiid 
isdWiduali peiBonal life. Where is it thenP 
Rama once saw a young man at the point 
of death. He was sul^ering from a very bad 
disease. There was excruciating paiu in his 
body. The pain began in the toes of the feet. 
At drat it was not so great, but after a wlille^ 
it kept coming up, and then his body was* 
undergoing a hysterical movement. Gradually 
the pain came up to the knees, and then rose 
higher, until that dreadful pain reached the 
etoinaoh, and when the pain reached the 
heart, tho man died. The last words this 
young man uttered were tliese, '‘Oh, when 
shall this life leave me, when shall these 
pranas leave me Those were the words of 
that body. You know, in this country, you say 
he gave up the ghost. In India, we aay he 
gave up the body. This shows the difference]^ 
Here the body is looked upon as the self and 
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W" th« ghost is looked upon as aomethiug tacked 
^ on. In India the body is lookad upon as 
soosetbing foreign to the spirit j the real Self 
18 looked upon as the reality. There, when 
the body dies, no body believes that he dies; 
the body ohanges, he does not perish. And 
BO, the words that eaoaped the lips of that 
youth were, “Oh, when shall I give up thltf 
life; when shall this prana leave me i’' 

Here we have something higher even than 
life; something superior to prano, something 
.V' which says '^My life,'’ somelliing which says 
*'My pranOy'^ something which possesses the 
prana and is above the prana or life, and that 
something is sweeter by far than the indivi¬ 
dual, personal life or prana. Here we see 
that the prana or life, in that particular body^ 
did not serve interests of the higher self, of 
the self higher than prana, and the prana or 
life was sacrificed; the prana or life was 
thrown off. Here we see something which 
is superior to the prana or life, for which 
the life is sacrificed, This must be, by all 
means, sweeter by far than life even and 
that must be the home of anani or pleasure; 
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that must be the sontce, the origin of our joy. 
Now, we see, why prana or life is sweeter 
'than intellect; because pranas are nearer bo 
the real Self, the Self within. Why is it that 
the iutellcot is sweeter than the eyes? Because 
the intellect is nearer to the real Self than 
the eyes. And why is it that the eyes are 
'dearer than the feet? Because the nyes 
partake more of the real Self in 3'OU than 
the feet do. Why ie it that everybody looks 
upon bis child as being far more beautiful 
than the child of somebody else, of his 
neighbour? Vedanta says, "Because this 
particular child you call mine’ you have 
gilded a little with tho gold of you real Self/* 
Any book in which you may write a lino of 
your owe, any work that contains somefchiug 
contributed by your pen, appears to you to 
be far more worthy than any other hook, 
even if it came from the pen of Plato. Why 
is it? Because this book which you call 
%ine’ has tl^e sunshine of your real Self in 
it. It is blessed with the sunshine of Heaven 
within. Thus tho Hindu says that the bliss, ^ 
ibe real metropolis of happiness, is within you, 
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Ail Heaven is within you, the source o! ail 
pleasure is within you. This being the case, 
how UQ reason able it is to seek happiness else* 
where! 

In India, we have this story about a 
lover. He pined for his beloved one; allliis 
body was reduced to a veritable skeleton; all 
hie fiesb was dried up» so to say. The king of 
the country in which this young coan lived 
brought hioi into his court one day, aod he 
also Wught the lady-love of the young louu 
into his presence. The king saw that tlie 
woman was very ugly. The king then 
brought before this lover*all the fair damsels 
that adorned his court, and asked this lover 
to choose one of the these, This man said, 
Oking! 0 king I Don’t make a 
fool of yourself; 0 king! you know, love 
makee a man very blind. 0 king ! you have 
no eyes to see. Look at her with my eyes, 
.and then say whether she is fair or ugly, 
Look at her with my eyes.” This is the secret 
of all the charms in this world, That is all. 
That ia the secret of all the fascination of 
the attractive objects in the world 0 man! you 
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yourself make all objects attractive by your ^ 
looks. Lookiog at it with those eyes yo\r 
yoursolf shed your lustre upon the subject^ 
and then you fall in lovo with it. We read 
the story of Echo in Grecian mythology, She 
fell io love with her own image. So it is with 
all charms; they are simply the image of Self 
within youi the Heaven within you. They 
are simply your shadow. Nothing else. That 
being the case, how unreasonable it is to* 
hunt after your own shadow, 

Rama knows of the case of a little child, 
a amall baby that had just learnt to orawl, ter 
walk on all fours. The child saw its shadow 
and thought it to be something strange, 
something remarkable. The child wanted to- 
catoh hold of the head of the shadow; it began 
to crawl to the head of the shadow* and tlje 
shadow also crawled. The child moved and 
the shadow also moved, The child began to 
cry because he could not catch the head of. 
the shadow. The child falls down, the shadow 
is with it; the child rises up and begins to 
hunt for the shadow. Iq the meantime, the f 
mother taking morcy on the ohild made 
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thft child touched his own head, and lo t 
the head ot this shadow was also canght- 
Catoh hold of your own bead and the shadow 
ia also caught. Heaven and hell are within 
you. The source of power, joy and life U 
within you. The God of roen and nature and 
nations is within you. 0 people of tho world 1 
listen, listen. This is a lesson worthy of 
being proclaimed from the bou5e*lopa, in all 
the crossing of big cities, in all the thorough¬ 
fares. This is a lesson worthy of being 
Ijroclaitned at the top ol the voice. If you 
want to realise an object, if you want to 
get anything, do not hunt after the shadow. 
Touch your own head. Go within you. Realise 
this and you will see that the stars are your 
handiwort, you will see that all the objects 
of love, all the bewitching aud fascinating 
thing® are simply your own reflection or 
shadow. How unreasonable it is that. 

" "For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 

Babbless we earn with a whole souVs 

taaking.'* 

There is a beautiful story about a woman 
in India. She lost her needle in her bouse. • 
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6 b.6 was too poor to afford a Ugbt iti her \ 
liouse, BO she went out of the house and was 
•Sterching in the streets. Somebody asked 
her what she was searching for in the 
•streets. She said that ahe was searching for 
her needlo. The gentleman askedi '‘Where 
did you lose the noedle? ” She said, “ In the 
house, ” He said, “How unreasouahle it is to 
search in the street for a thing which was lost 
in the house I ’• She said that she conld not 
afford a light in the house and there was n 
lantern in the street. She could not hunt in 
the house, she had to do something, so she 
must hunt in the street, 

This ia exactly the way with tho people. 
You have the Heaven within you ; and yet 
you are searching pleaeuros in the objects 
ia the streets, searching? that thing outside, 
outside in the objects of tbo senses. ITow 
etrange I 

There is another very beautiful story 
extant in India about a crazy man. He came 
up to the boys of tho street and told them 
that the Mayor of the city was preparing a 
grand, royal feast, and had invited all the 
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' children to partake oi the feast. You know, 
cliildrcn like candies and sweets. Tlie 
children being assured by this cra^y man of 
the feast, arranged by the Kayor, ran to the 
ilouse of the Mayor, but there woa no feast at 
aH : nothing of .the kind. The children were 
baffled; they were put out of countenance for 
a wldle, and there was hansi (laughing), and 
tlio children said to him, *‘How is it Mr.—that 
vou too oamo when you knew that this story 
^ which you told was wrong ? He said, “Lest 
^ there be a real feast, lest the story he true and 
I miss it,^* ITor this reason, because he did 
not wish to miss it, he also followed tbe boys. 

Ksactly the same is the case of those 
who by their imagination, by their own 
henedictiou you may say, make flowers 
beautiful, make everything desirable by their 
own imaginaUon, like the cra^y man, and then 
they want to run after it, so that they may not 
miss it. 

aOJTOLTTSlON. 

LieaLlse the Heaven within you, and all at 
once all the desires are fulfilled, all the misory 
and suffering is put an end to. 
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“Co Uhe treoa erf the wood aw aay nort oikUu 
And thft Tooka ali« wiWi wbat beata in me. 

The oUyia my A*®*'* 

1 ftia fieroB with the gadfly and sweet n^itb tbo bee 
The flowM ii uaugbt but the bloom o£ nay love, 

• And the waters run down in thb tun© I dream. 

The Sun is ray flower, npbuog above. 

1 cannot die, though forevsr death. 

Weave back and fro in the warp of ««. 

1 waa never born, yet my births ol breath. 

Are as many as waves on Che sleeploSB sea.” 

Oh, Heaven ia within you, seek Happinesa 
not in objects oi sense ; mliao that 
Happiness is within yonraolf. 

Om! OoL ! 



EXPAi^SlON OF SELF. 


(^Lechirs delievered on December 16,190$. in 
the Academy of Sciences, San Francisco.) 

My own Self in tbe form of ladies and 
gentlemen, 

To-nigbt wG arc going to bear soinethiug 
oil the Expansion of Self ; yoa 
say on the degree of life, 
fcho gnvdea of epiritaal advancement, or you 
might call the subject, degress in the 
ryfioemeab of selfisbnees. Perhaps the 
ooncluaiou arrired at will he atertling. 

The diagram that you see before you 
ooDSiate of a straight lino and 
circles. You will say, “what is the 
use of these? What have circles to do with 
fclxa unfoldtoent oi the 

delf?'’ Some axe saying 
in their hearts—These 
lao not (jiroiea, they 
^ nre very crookecl, they / 
are rather ellipses. I 
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But the^e circled are to denote classee of 
life which are nob exactly oiroular, which are ' I 
crooked and elliptical, eo bo say, and thab 
jufltidea the imporfection of the circles ; tliey 
exactly represent in their deviation and in 
their imperfection what, they have to indicate. 

Before begiuning with what life is, and ' 
the degrees of life, we shall have to sa}* a fo^v' 
words about these circles. 


Here is the xoinuteat circle, a veiyfituail 
speck. It ought to lave been made even 
smaller than tbati but fearing that 11 it were 
smaller it could not be seen, it is drawn large 
enough to he visible. There we have beyond 
this a second oirole, larger than the minute 
baby circle, and outside that a third one and 
then there is the fourth one. One peculiarity 
of them is that as tho circle goes on expanding, 
enlar^iugi the centre of the circle goes on 
receding from the starting point A, ou tho 
straight line which is a common tangent to all 
the circles. The. centre recedes, the radius 
increases and the circle enlarges. If the centre 
of the circle is very near to the starting point 
A, and it ie made nearer and nearer still until 
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it coiocides with th« startiDg pct\Ti% thd circle 
becomes a point. Thus a point is the limiting 
poaition oi.a circle, of which the centre baa 
come extremely near to the starting point, and 
when the centro goes on receding from the 
starting point, the radius goes on increasiog 
and increasing until it becomes infinite {or 
the centre moves up to iodnity, then the 
circle becomes a straight line. Thus a straight 
line is the limiUng position of a circle, of 
which the centre moves up to infinity, or of 
which tl)e radius is infinite. 

Another peculiarity wc notice (s that the 
greater the circle, the nearer it becomes to 
the tangent straight line and its cnivataro 
goes on decreasing as the circle goes on 
increasiug. Thus we mark that the larger 
circle with centre D is, at the point A, very 
much more like the straight line than the 
internal circle with centre 0 ia, and then 
this internal circle is more like a straight line 
than the circle with centre B, which falle 
within it. This is why the earth, although 
really spherical, appears flat when you look 
at any part of it, the sectional circles of the 
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earth being infinitely Iwge for the naked 
^ye. This will do for the circles. 

Life! What is the characteristic 
feature of life ? What is it that 
distinguishes life from inanimation 
or want of life ? It is motion^ energy or 
activity- This is the popular way of looking 
At the question. The definitions of life given 
by Science can also be summed up in tliig 
definition- A living man can move forth, 
walk about, do all sorts of things. A dead 
mummy cannot manifest these forms of energy 
or this motion, these movoments which the 
living man displays ; a dead animal cannot 
move about; the living animal walks, runs, 
does all sorts of things. The dead plant 
•cannot grow ; it is devoid of motion, devoid 
of activity entirely. A Jiving plant grows, 
c:rhibit6 motion. 

We see again that generally four 
oi distinction a are made in the degrees' 
TJf*. of Life, or this world is divided into 
lour principal kingdoms : the mineral, tlie 
vegetable, the animal kingdoms and man. In 
this we Boe that man exhibits, manifests more 
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energy, ciore motion, a liigher kind of 
movement than animals do. Animals can 
'Simply walk aboQt» ran or ascend mountains, 
but man does all these thinga and much more. 
He does many other thiags, He displays or 
•shows motion and energy to a higher degree. 
By means of telescopes ha cart reach the stars. 
Animal8 cannot do that. Mso oan control the 
auimals. He annihilates time and space by 
meana o! steam and electricitj. He acquires 
rapidity unknown to animals. He can sond 
messages instantaneously to any part of the 
world. Ho can navi^^ate in the air. This ie 
man’s motion, man’s energy, manifestation of 
7 ‘flwer in the world A aimak Jail short of man 
in niani testing or eichibiting energy and we 
•see that animals are lower do*wn in the scale 
of life than man. 

Again, compare the vegetabls kingdom 
•with the animal kingdom. V’egetables also 
grow, They move, but theix motion is only 
in one dimensioD, they can move up in one 
line, they cannot move frrtia tliis place to that, 
they are fired to one spot. 'They send forth 
their branches in all directions, aud etriks 
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their rcKibe very deep ; but the manifestation 
•or display of energy ia the case ef vegetables 
is far inferior to what it is in the animal 
kingdom, and there we see vegetables ace 
lower down iu the scale of life than animals. 
Minerals have no life in them. Indeed^ if we 
define Life in the same way as Biologists do, 
then they have no life. Bat if w© mark th© 
grades of life by the revelation and manifes¬ 
tation of energy, we might say that minerals 
also do mamfeab a kind of motion ; they also 
do undergo a change; change is indispensable 
fox them, too. 

Thus they also have very small traces of 
life in them, but their life is very insignifi. 
cant, being at th© bottom of the scale, because 
the activity, the motion, Uie energy betrayed 
by them is insignificant, in finitesimal. Thus 
it is clear that life which is characterized by 
motion is graded in accordance mth the 
degrees of motion or energy. 

Now, in Nature, the plan Is that there 
should be nothing new under the 
Sun. We mark that despite this 
apparent variety, in spit© of all this 
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oxU^vard multiformity» N&tux© or the Universe 
is very poor. The same Law which governs 
tlie trickling down of a tear from the lover's, 
eye also groverns the revolutions of suns and 
stars. Prom the minutest atom to the 
remotest star, we find the same eimple laws 
which might be counted on the fingers- 
cou troll iug and go verni ng e very thing. N aturc 
repeats itself over and over again. This 
Universe might be compared to a screw or 
spiral, of which every thread is of the same* 
fashion, or it might be compared to an onion. 
Take one sheath out and we have another 
sheath of the same kind ; then take that out 
and we find another of the same kind ; peel 
that off and you have mother* sheath of the* 
same pattern, In just the same way, what 
we have in the whole year, #e have on a 
miniature scale during every twenty-four 
hours. The morning time might be compared 
to the spring season. The noon might be 
compart to the summer season. The* 
afternoon and the evening might well compare* 
with the autumn, and tho night might be- 
compared to winter. Here we have in 
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twenty-four hours the whole year reproduced 
on a roiniatare scale. Man, in ©cabryo, 
repeats with marvellous rapidity all the past 
experience of life forma which it inhabitod 
before assuming the human form. The shapes 
of fish, dog, monkey, etc., are all. one after 
the other. aBsumed by the foetus in the ovum, 
before reaching the form of man-child. Thus, 
in accordance with the usual plan o! evolution, 
according to the general law which governs 
•the whole world, wo want to find out if in the 
body or form of man there be pracbioally the 
mineral, vegetable and animal kiogdoius 
reproduced. 

in the form ef man, aro there not people 
who arc. as it wero, minerals ? In tho form 
of man, are there not persona who arc in tho 
state of the vegetable kingdom, and are thern 
not people in tho shape of man who are in tl>o 
.state of tho animal kingdom ? 

In the shapo of man, let us soo if tlior© 
be men who are really men, and in the form 
of man; let us see if there be men who arc 
gods. 

First, we shall take ap the moral and 
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.*■ spiritual minerals. The miners' 

Mvo. kingdom manifestB no inotioti 
apparently : it exhibits no energy outwardly, 
but nevertheless it has some kind ol energy, 
some kind of activity, some kind of motion, 
because we see minerals undergo change, 
there is disintegration and devalopmemt even, 
in the minerals. They crystallize and grow. 
This earth which we look upon m stable, 
when compared with the sea, this soli 
seemiug earth rises, falls, undergoes 
undulations, changes. Thus minerals also- 
have some kind of motion in them, though 
exceftdingly ua noticeable. 

How, who are those ia the shape o! man 
that have only the eamo kind of motion as 
rainerale? In other worlds, who have the 
Mine kind of motion ae a child’s spindle or 
top has? A spindle or top turns, goes round- 
jvod round, it moves, and when it is revolving 
vehemently, the ohildren come up and clap« 
their hands and rejoice, saying: It ia 
^ stationary 1 It is stationary t It does not 
move! It does not move! This is seli- 
centred motion. Motion we have’, revolving 
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motiou, but the centre of revolution Jiea within 
the body, and even when the raotiou is most 
violent, seemingly there is no motion ntall/ 
Wo might com pare tlie lifd*motion of tlie 
iniueralsto the motion of a spiodleor top, aud 
represent it on the blackboard by t);e snifillaist 
circle, tlje poiiitcircle. 

You hnow, all motion in this world U in 
•circles, no motion in a straight lint' ; all 
Science proves that, For this leaeon we 
will make use of circles to represent the 
jnacifestation of motion. In Mathematics 
motion is represented hy Lines ; la the present 
case circular lines will best serve the purpose, 

So we have mineral life j>osse$sed ol a 
motion comparable to spiadle-motioii. It 
may be best represented in the figure before 
you by this minatest circle which might be 
*oallod a point. Who are those aoioni; men 
whose motloci is like the motion of top, 
whose circle or orbit of movement is eimply 
A point, whose life is the life of minerals ? 
•Just rsBeeb. Evidently these are men, all 
of whose aobious are centred around a little 
^oint, a false self, the little quarantine of n 
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!)Ody, three and a half cubits lon^. They are 
selfish in the lowest sense of the world, These 
nre jieople whose all aobions are directed, 
■towarda aonsuoue enjoyment. These people 
w’ovk in differeut lines, do all sorts o! labour, 
but the object is simply to seek debasing 
pleasures. These are people who care not if 
tlioir wife snd children starve ; they care not 
whether tliftir i\oighbonre perish or live ;at all 
‘Costs they must drink, they must make merry, 
tliey iniist obey tlj© dictates of tho lower 
nature. Their dcmorali^^ing needs must be 
eatisded, eveu if it be at tho sacridoe of the 
interests of tbeir family and community. Let 
tbtt u'ife and ohtldren starve, they care not, if 
only their cravings of the flesh are gratified. 
The centre of all their movoments, the focus 
round which they turn, the suu round which 
they revolve, the centre of their orbit is simply 
tlie little body. Their activity or motion is 
‘dead motion. This id the mineral life in man. 
We liave had in the history of the world very 
beafitiful and precious minerals in the shape 
cf man. You know, diamonds also belong to 
ihe mineral kingdom ; rubies, pears, jewels 
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&sd all eorte of precious stones also belong t» \ 
the same kindom. 

There was a time in the history of Rome,, 
when we had Nero, Tiberius and other Cwsars, 
to mention whose name is to contaminate your 
ears. We have had mighty lalera, emperors,, 
very precious minerals but minerals only, not 
men. What would you think of tbeseemperors, 
emperors of the whole world that was known 
to them, and yet oaring not a straw far the* 
interests of their State, who took no thought 
about their relatives and friends, but who must 
satisfy their animal passions, no matter what 
happens to their queens, subjects and friends- 
7ou have heard about them, about the orimca 
they committed. There was one of them who 
fell a victim to the passion of eating delicious' 
things the whole day long. When be partook 
of a most delicious dish, be ate and ate tin 
nature rebelled. With the help of medicines, 
everything was vomitod, and when the- 
stomach was relieved, he would return to the 
table again. This process was repeated over ^ 
aod over again in a single day. One of them 
burned the capital of the world to gratify his- 
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desire of eeeiog a big conflagration. What 
do you think of this ? These were precious 
jewels, diamonds, no doubt, but not men. 
These are minerals in the kingdom of man. 

We come now to tbe state of vegetables in 
vo^tnui*. iotzci of man, Their circle is 
Mm,. larger than tbe grossly selfish little 
circle of the mineral-man. Their circle is 


larger and these people are much higher than 
the mineral«man. Their activity might be 
compared to the motion of a race-horse. The 
V race-horse describes a larger circle than the 
spindle or top docs. Their circle is represented 
in the diagram by the second circle of winch 
the centre is B. Who are these people? These 
people do not pursue their work simply to 
satisfy tbe baste of the flesh at the ex^pense of 
everybody elee*s interest. They take into 
consideratipn tbe good of some other associates. 
These are people who turn round their wife 
and children, the domestic circle. Tbejare 
far superior to the selheh minerahmen, because 
Hf" these people not only advance the good of their 
own body, but they advance also the cause of 
their wife and children. The second oirole 
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includes many smaller circlsB, so do these 
people advance the good of many little selves 
beside their own little self, but should they be 
called uuseldsb? No, no; in the case of tbesH 
people the self is expanded only a little. In the 
case oi the mineral-meni the self was limited 
to this little body; and in tlie case of these 
people, the self is practically iudentified with 
the domestic circle, their wife and children: 
That is also selfish ness but selfishness refined a 
little. They are very good people so far as 
they go, but just look at this second circle 
which represeiLts them. It is concave towards 
all inside it. What is concavity? Concavity is 
folding and clasping in the arms of love. Let 
us with our stretched arms form a circle. This 
is concavity. This circle is concave for the 
members of family, it is turned towards all the 
points that it embracss? but it turns its back 
to the whole univ^se without it. 

These people are very good so far as they 
go, so far as their concavity or extended arms 
go; but they turn their back to the whole 
universe. The selfiabuess of these people 
moving in the second circle of the vegetable 
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man becomes evident when the inteieats of 
one family clash with the interests of any 
other family, and then there is strife and 
discord wrought by them between all the 
members of one family and all the members 
of another family. 

Next we come to the third circle. These are 
io{En»i- animal men, animals in the form of 
m«o. man. This third circle, represented 
in the figure with the centre C, is larger than 
the preceding two. It might be compared to 
the circle described by monsoons or trade 
winds. It represents people who have 
identified tbeir self with something higher 
than this little body or the domestic circle. 
These people identify their self with tbeir 
class or sect, or tbeir state. They are sectari ana, 
people who identify their self with a caste or 
craft. They are very good, very useful indeed, 
far more useful than the vegetable*mon are. 
Their centre is beyond the little body. It is at 
a much higher, wider expanse than the centre 
^ of the vegetable man. The radius of revolution 
in their case is longer. Welcome are these 
people. You see their usefulness extends to 
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man7 families and individuaU- They are "H 
ueelul to the people they embrace within the 
arms of love. They are useful to the people 
to whom their attitude is that of concavity. 

Tbeae people advance the good not only of 
their little body, not only of oue liouae or 
family, but they advance the goodof the whole 
class or sect with which they have identified 
their self; they ate very useful. Are they also 
selfish? Why. yes; selfish they also ate. 

Theyseekto benefittheir own self which is 

identified with their eeot, at the cost of other X 
sects or castes. If you want to see the 
shortcomings in them, you will have simply to 
mark their attitude towards all the points 
outside their circle. They turn their back to 
all that is without. When they orystalhae and 
stereotype their sectarianism, woe unto them 
that do not accept their version of truth- Here 
is one class, and there is another class, anotbsr 
circle of the same kind. These being turned 
against each other, all the individuals 
belonging to the first class are at war and at it 
daggers drawn with all the individuals 
represented by the second class, Look here, if 
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they do good to eom6,they do as muoh cnichiei, 
if Bot more, by declaring war upon all other 
communitioB and rival aeots. One whole eect 
quarrelling and fighting with a whole sect on 
the other aide. How much diaoonteutr is 
engendered by that! Still these people are 
far more prelerable to those who are only 
vegdtable*inen. 

The Law of Nature is that you should not 
stand still in any position: you should go on: 
march on and on. Be not subject to inertia 
or averse to change and progress. ‘When the 
people are in the state oi the tninoral-man, 
the nest higher state would be that of the 
vegetable-man, and for the people who are in 
the vegetable kingdom, so to eay, the next 
higher state will be that of the animal man. 
If a person, while advancing upwards and 
making onward progress, passes through the 
state of the animal-man, it is well and good. 
There is nothing harmful or detrimental for 
a man in passing through the state of the 
animal kingdom; it is all right- Things go 
wrong, everything becomes confused and all 
produces mischief when we want to stand still 
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and stop at one place and refuse to make 
further progreaa by selling our liberty to this 
or that dogma or creed. It is natural for 
every body to pass through that stage At one 
time or another; but it becomes wrong for 
him to stick to it and endeavour to perpetuate 
it. It becomes wrong and a cause of miscliief 
when he becomes a slave of that particular 
name and gives rigidity to his position. When 
the oities of Sodom and Gomorrah were being 
destroyed, Lot’s wife turned back. She was 
leaving the city, but turned her face back. 
She wanted to remain in the city; her heart 
was there and she wanted to go back- And 
there on the spot she was converted into a 
pillar of salt. Just so with the people who keep 
making upward progress and who keep 
moving away from their previous situation, 
who refuse not to make advancement; it is 
well and good for thorn, but the very moment 
that they want to turn back and refuse to 
make onward progress and sell themselves 
to names and forma, that very moment 
they change themselves into pillars of salt. 
Stagnation or fanaticism comes in. Stagnation 
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OT fanaticism becomes the cause of misery. 
These may be good men, animal men, but you 
must make progress, must go on. 

We oome now to the fourth circle, the circle 
Hoon* represented on the board with the 
m®n. centre D. Here is man in man. 

Here is a normal man. His oirole might bo 
oompred to the circle of the moon. The moon 
describes a circle around the earth, it is more 
elliptical than oiroular. The moon*man, wbo 
is he? A very large orbit he describes: happy 
is he, perhaps. He is a mau whe identifies his 
self with the whole nation or the whole race; 
yon might call him the patriot, A very large 
circle is his, He cares not whether those for 
whom he works belong to this creed or that. 
Irrespective of denomination, caste, colour, or 
creed, he makes it a point to advance the cause 
of all those who live in the same land with him. 
Very welcome is he: he is very good: a man 
he is, but that is ail. You see, the moon brings 
about revolutions also in the sea, brings about 
tides, ebb tides and fiood-tidee. Besides, lunatics 
you know, are also said to be moon-stricken. 
This is a good circle, no doubt, the moon oiroley 
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but just see when moon-men stereotype thdir 
position, when these people become selfish) and 
their selfishness is crystallized, the selfishness 
in their case moaning patriotism when it is 
given rigidity, when it is crystallized, what 
results? It brings revolutions and lanecy. it 
sets one nation againt another, and there we 
have bloodshed and warfare, thousands—nay. 
sometimes millions upon millions—of beings 
shedding, spilling and drinking blood and 
making the fairy face of this beautiful earth 
blush with slaughter, blush rod with blood. 
They are very good for those whom they 
embrace to whom they are concaved, but just 
mark their attitude towards those against 
whom they are convex. Washington is all 
right for Americans, but ask the opinon of 
JEjOglishmen about him. The English patriots 
are very good as far as, what they call, their 
own country is concerned, but just look at 
them with reference to those people whose 
life-blood is being sucked by their patriotism. 

Last of all we come to the fifth circle. 

Here the centre moves up to infinity, 
Pc««-D«o radius becomes infinite, and 
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what about tka circle ? When the radius 
moves upbo infinity, the circle must become a 
straight line; all the crookedness is gone. 
Tlte straight line passes through the whole 
space equally, fairly; it is concave to none, it 
is convex to none. The circle becomes a right 
line, a straight line It becomes. All crookedness 
is gone; all curvature vanished. These are 
Ood-men; their circle might be compared to 
the circle which the eun is describing. You 
know that the sun moves in a straight line & 
the radius of the circle is infinite. The sun is 
all glory. Here is a circle of which the centre 
is everywhere but the oiroumferonce nowhere. 
This is the Qod*circle; these are free men ; 
these are free—free from all sorrow, free from 
all fear, free from all bodily desires, free irom 
all selfishness. Are they selfish? No Upto 
this we had selfishness. Have we no selfishness 
ness in this straight line? Tbe straight line 
is a straight line—no enslaving point oan we 
see anywhere. It passes through the space, 
no selfish little centre round which it may 
turn, nothing to turn it round. Here is selfish¬ 
ness destroyed; or, you might say, here is the 
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tefll Self gained. Ton see, we began with tba 
poiatpcircle, gross selGsbnesSf and here is that 
little point enlarged, increased and expanded 
till it hae become a straight line. These are 
God-men. These are people to whom the wide 
world is homo; irrespective oi oaate, colour, 
creed, community, or country, Be you an 
Englishman, be you an American, be you a 
Mohammedan, a Buddhist or a Hindu, or what 
ever you may be, you are Hama's Self. You 
are the Self of self to him. Here is selhshoess 
marvellously increased, here is a strange kind 
of selfishness. The wide world is my Self: the 
universe is ths Seif of this man: the wide 
world, the lowest creature, minerals, veget¬ 
ables, the Self of all these becomes the Self of 
this man. 

To a man who had reached this state of 
perfect freedom, there came a disciple who 
sat at hie feet for a year or so. When the 
disciple was going to leave the master, he 
began bO bow down at hie feet, to kneel down 
before him, to prostrate himself before him, as 
the custom in India is. The master^ smiling, 
raised him and said, ^‘Dear, you imve not yet 
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learnt M that jou could learn. You lack a 
great many Ihioga yet; stay for some while 
more.'’ A lew days more he stayed in the 
holy presence of the master, and got more and 
more of inspiration, liis heart was converted 
into God-conscious ness. He was full of the 
Holy Ghost. He left the presence of the 
master, knowing not whether he was the 
disciple or the master lumself. He went away 
looking upon the whole nniverae, the wide 
worlds as his real Self, and the whole universe 
being hU real Self, whore could he, the Self, 
go? When the Sell fills and permeates every 
atom, every molecule, where can it go? The 
idea of going and coming became meaningless 
to him. You can go from one place to another, 
if you are not already at the place where you 
want to go. Here he found himself, he found 
his true Self, the God within, God everywhere, 
and bow could he think of going and coming? 
The idea of going and coming became absent 
for him. He was in the state of Self-realiza¬ 
tion. The going of body was a sort of reflex 
action, He was in himself; no going or coming 
for him. Then was the master satisfied. Thus 
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did ibe master test bicp and prove hitn of ^ 
•eberling worth. The disciple paid no respects 
or thanks to the master, and rested in unity 
to such a degree that he rose above all idea of 
gratitude. Then did the master know that he 
had really understood his teachings. Here is 
the mastenebate, where, if you honour the 
man, he says yon are belittling him. ‘1 am 
cot confined in this body^ I am not this little 
body only—1 am the wide world, I am you, 

•and honour me in you.’^ Here is the state of 
a man who sails not anything to you. Here 
is the state o! a man to whom honour and ^ 
disgrace for the body have become mean lug- 
less, both shame and fame are nothing. 

There came a man, a prince, to a monk 
in India, and he prostrated himself before Ijim. 

The monk asked him as to the cause of this 
homage that the prince was paying him. Tho 
prince said, **0 air, 0 holy sir, you are a monk, 
and you have adopted this order by giving up 
your kingdom which you ruled at one time. 

You are a great man of renunciation, and eo 
I look upon you as God, I worship you.” You ^ 
know, in India, people are not honoured so 
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^ much for fche riches they possess. Id India 
they are honoured for the degree of renuncia¬ 
tion they display, and the chief principle of 
honour is esaentially different there from what 
it is here. More trust is placed in God than 
in the almighty Dollar. The prince was offer¬ 
ing homage to the man of renunciation. The 
monk replied to the [irince, *Tf that is the 
reason why you honour Bio, I must wash your 
feet, I must kneel down before you. because, 
0 king, you are a greater man of renunciation 
X than all the monks in this world put together.’^ 
That is very strange, Hqw could that be ^ 
Then tho monk began to explain, “ Suppose, 
here is a man who possesses a magnificent 
palace, and this man oasts out the dust and 
the dirt of the house; be throws out or reno- 
unces only the dust or dirt of the house. Is 
that man a man of renunciation?” The prince 
said, “No, no; he is not.” Then the monk 
continued, “Here is a man who treasures up 
the dirt and the dust of the house and gives 
^ away the whole house, the magnificent palace. 
^ What do you think of this man?” The prince 
said, “This man who keeps only the dirt and 
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dust, and resigns tire palaco, is a roan of ^ 
renunciation.’’ Then the monfc said, “Brother 
prince, you are then the cnan of renunciation, 
because the real Self, Qod, the real Atman, 
tl^at which is the manihcent palace, the real 
home, the paradise, the Heaveh of lieaTens, you 
have renounced, aud only tliedusb and dirt 
o! that palace, which is this body, this little 
aolfiahneas, you liave retained. I have reno¬ 
unced nothing. I am myself the God ol gods— 
the Lord of the Universe.” 

Sometimes these seople, the people who ^ 
have reached the highest state of advance* 
loent, the free souls, are looked down upon 
by some and are called crazy: but ask them if 
they would, for one moment, exchange the 
•divine bliss, the supreme happiness which 
they derive from divine intoxication, for all 
the wealth and riches of this world. Not at 
all, not at all. These people look down upon 
and pity the begging spirit of tbe so-called 
wealthy, who go a begging at the door of the 
£esb, at the door of carnal pleasures. Pleasure ^ 
is within you. There you can get it. The ^ 
whole treasure is within you. Then why play 
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♦ the parb of the beggar and go about in a 
miserable plight^ io a sad atatOf and bohave 
like a pitiable atom? Come, realiae your true 
Self, the Almighty God, and let this song burst 
forth from you iu fullness of joy:— 

**1 am tha mote in tb« sunbeam. 

and I am the burning sun, 

Beetherel” IvhisDertlie atom, 

1 aail to Che orb, '^RoU onl*’ 

I aia the blush of themornmgi 
ond I am the evening bree*e» 

I am the leaf’s lev mcrmur, 

the Swell of the terrible seas. 

The lover's passionate piesdiiig. 

the maiden’s whispered iears; 

The vatrior, the blade that strikes htm, 

" bis mother's hsart wrung fear. 

The rose, her poet nigbiicijnle, 

the songs from Che throat that rise, 

The flint, the sparks, the taper, 
the noth that aheat it flies. 

f pm intosication. grapes. 

wine< press and omat'*, and wiiM, 

The guest, the host, the traveller. 

the goblet of or^r&Ul floe.’* 

Oh! The splendour and glory of your 
Self makes the pomp of Broperore 
ridiculous. 

Such a wondrous Heave a you are, Exist¬ 
ence, Knowledge and Bliss you are. 

T_O m! Qm!! Om!!!. _^ 

* the Atceotad fujoa o! tha grapo* or other Imit before 
lementatlem 



THE INFINITE IN THE FINITE. 

(I<c^fwe delivered on January 10, J903, in the 
Great Golden ffally San Pranoisco ) 

Tho Infinite One in the form of Isidies aud 
gentlemen. 

Before beginning the eubjeot, a few words 
ought to be spoken on the kind of audience 
that usaally the world furnishes. 

People usually do not hear with their own 
ears, but with the ears of others. They do not 
see With their own eyes, they see with eyes 
of their friends. They do nob taste with their 
own taste, they taste with the taste of others. 
How unreasonable! Men of the world, use 
your own ears, use your own eyes on every 
occasion. Use your own understanding on 
every occaaion; your own eyes and own ears 
are not for nothing; they are for use. 

One day Rama was passing through the^ 
streets. A gentleman came up and said, "What 
do you mean by wearing this dress? Why do 
you wear that dress? Why do you attract our 
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y* attreatioD Rama always smiles and laughs. 
' If you enjoy the dress of Indian monks, Hama 
enjoys your enjoyment. If this dress can 
make yon filled with cheerfulness and make 
you smile, we derive happiness from your 
smiles. Your smiles are our smiles. 

But be reasonable, please. If newspapers 
write a word in praise or against somebody, 
all the oommunity begins to feel the same 
way. They eay, the newspapers say that, the 
newspapers say that. What is at the root of 
newspapers? Usually boys and women are 
the reporters on newspapers. Ail the material 
comes not from the hands of the learned 
critics but from the bands oi the fourth rate, 
sometimes tenth rate reporters, If one man, 
the Mayor, begins to praise somebody, if one 
man who is looked upon to bo/a great man, 
begins to honour a person, all the people 
begin to resound and re*echo the voice of 
that one man. This is not independence. 
Independence and freedom imply using your 
^own ears on every occasion, using your own 
* eyes on eve^y occasion. 

Rama said to the man who asked why he 
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wore ttis dress, ‘‘Brother, brother, let me know 
the reason why this colour should not be 
worn and some other colour should be worn ? 
Why should Rama wear the black colour, or 
say, the white colour, instead oi this ? The 
reason, pray i Find some fault, What fault do 
you flud ?” He could find no fault. He said, 
‘This is just as comfortable as my colour. 
This cloth protects you from the cold and 
heat, iaat as much as mine does. This is just 
as good as any other colour, and any cloth 
that you wear must have acme colour or 
other. If ic is black, it has a colour; if it is 
white it has a colour; if it is pink, it has a 
colour; it must be some colour or other. It can¬ 
not escape from being one colour or another.’’ 

Now tell me what fault you have got to 
find with this colour. He could find no fault. 
Then Rama asted him to be kind to himself, 
to be kind to his own eyes, to be kind to his 

own ears ; to .use his own eyes, use his own 

ears, and then judge; judge not through the 
opinions of others. Be not hypnotized through 
the opinions of othere, and the more a man 
etands above this weakness of being hypno- 
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P" tijsed by others, the more ire© he is. 

Ratoa wishes you to attend to these 
lectures through your own ears and through 
your own intellects. Form your own judg¬ 
ments. If you attend to these lectares properly, 
Rama promises that you will reap the greatest 
benefit. You will place yourself above all 
anxiety and fear, above all troubles. 

You know people say, it is riches that they 
want. 0 sir, what do you want riches for ? 
You want riches for happiness and not for 
any thing else, and riches do not bring happi¬ 
ness. Here is something which will bring 
you happiness. Some say wo want to listen 
to such lectures which will touch, which will 
y run through our hearts, so to say, we want 
lectures of that kind which will produce a 
direct, instantaneous effect. Be not like 
children. Show a child a dollar and a piece of 
candy. The child wUl at once take the piece 
of candy, which produces the immediate sweet 
effect. He will not take that piece of silvfr 
^ or gold. Be not like children. 

Sometimes the lectures and the orations 
^ will produce an instantaneous efiect. They 
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we like mere candy, nothing abiding in them, ^ 
nothing lasting in them. Here is something 
which will produce the most abiding and the 
moat lasting influence on you. In Universities 
and Colleges, people listen hour after hour to 
the lectures of the instructors and professors 
in the University. The professors do not 
manifest any oratorical ability or obaervanoo 
of any rhetorical rules. The professors usually 
lecture to their students slowly, calmly, hesit¬ 
atingly, but the students have to take up every 
word that drops from their lipe, whether the 
professor has the gift of producing an instan- 
taneous effector not, the students have to take 
up every word that drops from bis lips. 

So Rama says to the world to^ay, the 
world must listen to his words, just in the 
aame spirit in which the College students 
listen to the words of their ptofeeeors. You 
may say, these words are presumptuous. But, 
yea^the time ia coming when the.• 

* H«r» Ksmb becftm« p«rfee«l7 sOct. ftnd wfts tosb is tho 
thought tliBV Clie wc'ld would ol nodeaeib? on« d4y 

driak doopfr^nitSs fountaia ol lif* Apt ritual asd tb&t tli* V 
gofrl vai ppioting out would b« dootisAtioa o( 
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The Infinite in the Finite is the proposition 
ior to-uighV& disousaion. It is very hard to 
popularize philosophy, it is very hard in deed 
to popularize knowledge, but Socrates says 
and the words of Socrates are perfectly rig be, 
“Knowledge is virtue/’ It is thia idea that will 
ultimately govern mankind. It is knowledge 
that governs mankind; it is knowledge that 
transforms itself into action. People wunt 
ready-made aotioa, ready-made action will not 
abide. Rama is bringing to you knowledge 
which will convert yourself into infinite power 
of action. It is hard to popularize it. We will 
do cur best to make this difficult and abstruse 
problem as easy as possible. 

We will begin with the minutest thing that 
you can conceive of in this world, the minutest 
thing that you usually see in this world, say, a 
poppy seed; or you might take the mustak 
seed, or any other aeed you please, some small 
seed. Very small it is. Hold it before you on 
the palm. What is the^aeed? Is this the seed 
that you see before you, or that you smell, or 
that you weigh, or that you touch? Is that the 
seed, that tiny something? Or is the seed 
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sometkiog else ? Let ub examioe. 

Sow this seed in the eartb, uDdergrouud.. 
Iq a very abort time, the seed germia&tea icto 
a beautiful plant, a sprouting plant, and out 
of that £rfit original aeed we get thousands oi 
seeds again in due time. Sow these thousands 
oi other seeds, and we obtain millions of seeds 
of the same sort. Sow these millions of seeds 
again, and we get quadrillions of seeds of the 
same sort Whatdoee this phenomenon imply ? 
The original seed, the first seed with which 
we began, where is that seed now ? 

That perished in the ground ; that died in 
the ground; that is cot to be seen anywhere, 
but out of that original seed, we have got to. 
day quadrillions and quintillions of seeds of 
the same sort. What an infinite potentiality, 
what an iofiuite power, what an infinite capo hi*; 
lity was ooncoaled or hidden or latent in the 
primitive, original seed with which we began! 

Kow the question is again asked. What 
do you mean when you say, here is a seed, 
here is a small poppy seed or mustard seed, 
what do you mean by that expression? Do 
you mean that the word seed simply means 
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the form, the size, the weight, the smell of the 
seed? Does the form seed really mean only 
the external centre of form8? No, no. We 
could make an artificial seed which bad the 
same weight as the genuine seed, which bad 
the same colour as the genuioe seed, which 
had the same smell as the genuine seed, which 
had even the same taste as the genuine seed. 
But this artificial seed .could not be really 
called a seed, this could not he called a 
genuine real seed; this would be eimply a doll, 
a play-fching for children and not a seed, Thus 
we see that the word seed has got an apparent 
meaning and also a real moaning. The 
apparent meaning of the word seed is the 
form, the size, the weight, properties which 
we can sense with our eenses; but the real 
meaning of the word seed is the infinite 
power, the infinite capability, the infinite 
potentiality which is latent in the seed form. 
There we see the Infinite in the finite. The 
infinite potentiality, the infinite power latent in 
^ the finite form or figure^ and the real moaning 
of the word seed, is the Infinite within and 
not its outside or ontward form, not that. 
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Now» do«s thia infinite capability die with 
the death of the form or figure? The deed form 
dies in the earth> but does the real seed, that 
is to say, the infinite withioi does that aleo 
die ? No, no, not at all. IIow can infinity die ? 
That never dies. Today we take up the seed 
which 18 , say, the thousandth descendant of 
the primitive seed. This seed wo take up. Sow 
this seed again, plant this seed again iu earth, 
and you will see that this eeed again has got 
the same infinite power of development as the 
primitive seed had. This milUonth descendant ^ 
of the original seed baa got the same infinite 
capability and potentiality which the original 


seed bad. 

We see then that the real meaning of the 
word seed, which is the infinity within, was 
the same in the case of the original seed and 
18 the same in respect to the thousandth 
descendant of the primitive seed. And this 
infinity will remain the same with reference 
to the quin till ionth descendant of the primitive 
eeed. We see then that the infinity within, 
the infinite capability or power is unobange- 
able, immutable. We see again that the real 
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jfleed, the power, the infinite capability, 

is not destroyed. The original seed form 
perished, but the power did not perish. The 
power roappears in the thousandth desendant 
seeds unchanged, unaltered. The true infinity 
-does not die with the death of the bodj of the 
seed, with the death of the seed form; the soul 
of the seed, as it were. I will eay the real 
infinity in the seed, so to say, does not perish; 
it dies not change, it remains the same yester> 
•day, tO'day, and for ever. Again that infinite 
power of expansion or development is the 
•same in the seeds that we Ulce up to>day, as 
4 t was in the primitive seed. It does not 
^change, it remains the same yesterday, to day, 
and for ever. Again, that infinite power of 
expansion or development is the same in the 
seeds that we take up toniay as it was in the 
primitive seed; it does not increase ever so 
little; it does not decrease in the least. 

We see that the real meaning of the word 
aced, 1 will sa}' the spirit or the soul of the 
seed, does not increase; it does not decrease. 
To sum up^ the real se'ed is the same yeaterd&y, 
to-day, and for ever. It is “infinite, it does not 
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die when the seed lorm or Uie body of the seed 9 
form dies, it is iodestruotible, it is unchange¬ 
able; there can be no increase and there cart 
be no decrease in it. 


(Teu will excuse Rama if there is any 
repetition; Rama knows that sometimes* 
repetition is necessary.) 

Miorosoopio insects you might call them,, 
small monads, the primitive development of 
protoplasm, sometimes called protozoa. Do 
you know how they develop P They develop* 
by bisection as it is called by naturalists. This 
bisection takes place naturally and we can 
bring it about. Take up one of these microsoo^ 
pic monads, small liny insecte. With a fine, 
most refined lance, bisect or divide it into two 
equal halves. What will become of it? 0, it is 
cruel to do so, because if we bisect a man, if 
WB pierce a dagger through his body and 
bisect him into two, ho will die. Bo, if wo 
bisect a monad, it will die. But biaet the 



monad and it does not die, it becomes two. 
Wonder of wonders! Cut it into two, and it ^ 
becomes two. as big as the other one. Take ^ 
these two up and cut them; again bisect each 
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them and instead of their dying you wilt 
have four Jiving monads of the same force 
and energy aa the original one. You will get 
four. Cut each of these four into equal halves 
and ioatead of killing the four yon will niul- 
tiply them into eight. So on, you can multiply 
to any extent you wish. You can increase 
their number to any extent you like. Hotr 
strange, how strange! 

There you see before you the form of a 
monad, the body of a monad. I use the 
jjr "apparent meaning of the word monad. The 
apparent meaning is simply the body, the 
form, the aise, the weight, the colour, the* 
figure. The apparent monad is that, but the- 
real monad is the power within, or the energy 
the life within, that is the real monad. Kill 
the apparent monad, destroy the form and 
the real monad or the soul, the spirit you 
might call it, does not die; that does not die, 
it remains the same. Go on cutting bodies, go 
on destroying bodies; the death oi the body 
^estroys not the real the death of the^ 
^body destroys but the form. 

Immortal is the true Divinity that you 
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are, The original body of the monad could"^ 
be multiplied million-fold, could be increased ” 
to billionB, and here was the infinite power 
latent, hidden, concealed in the body of the 
original monsid. Infinity in the finite! Infinity 
in the finite I 

Now the question comes when the bodies 

multiplied, when the bodies of the monad 
go on increasing, multiplying, does that 
infinite power within also go on multiplying, 
4oes that also increase ? Or does it decrease ? 

No, it neither increases nor decrewes. The ^ 
real infiuity within the outward apparent 
finite form of the monad doss not change, it 
multiplies not, it decreases not; it remains the 
same. 

The Vedantic explanation of this pheno- 
monon will be given by an illustration. 

There was a small child that was never 
shown a looking-glass. You know in Kast 
India, in Hindustan, small children are not 
shown looking-glasses. This email bady once 
happened to crawl into the room of hie father, 
and there was a looking-glass lying on the ^ 
floor, with one and of it lying against the wall 
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' and the other end reeting upon the ground. 
This little baby crawled up W the looking- 
glass, and lo! there he sees a baby, little child, 
dear little baby. You know children are al¬ 
ways attracted by childrea. II you have a 
child and you go to your friend's house with 
him when you go to talk with your friend, 
tlie child will at once make iriends with the 
other children of the bouse. So this child 
saw in the lookiug'glass a child, of bis own 
size. .He went up to him and when he was. 
moving up to the child in the mirror, the 
child in the mirror moved up to him also. He 
was delighted. He iound that the child io th©- 
mirror was on friendly terms, liked him just 

as much as he liked the child in the mirror. 

Their noses mat. He put his nose against the 
mirror and the child in the mirror also draw 
his nose up to his nose: their noses touched 
each other. Their lips touched. He put hia 
hands on the mirror and the child in the 
mirror also put bis hands to him, as if he 
were going to shake hands with him. but 
when the hands of this baby were on those io 
the mirror, the tcirror fell flat on the ground 
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and broke into two pieces. Now the child^i. 
saw that instead of one ohild there wore two 
children in the mirror. His mother, in the 
other room, heard this noise and came running 
to the room of her husband, and there seeing 
that the husband was not thore^ but tbo ohild 


was making havoc with the articles in the 
room and had broken the mirror, she came up 
to him monacingly, in a threatening manrieri 
as if she was about to strike him. But yon 
know, children know better. They know that 
the threats and frowns and brow^beatings of 
their mothers mean nothing. They know it 
through experience, The child, instead of 
being frightened at the words of the mother, 
which were, “What have y.ou done, what have 
you done, what are you doing liere“, took, 
these words not in the sense o! threat or 




frown, bat in good sense. He said, “0,1 have 
created two, I have made two.’^ The child 
created two children out of on© ohild. There 
was originally one ohild only that was talking 
to the one child in the mirror, and now this 
child made two children. A small child be¬ 
came the father of two children even before 
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he was of age. Ho said. have maxie two; I 
have made two.*^ The mother smiled and took 
the child up in her arms, took him to ber 
own room. 

Take up these two pieces oi look in g-g) ass, 
•break them, spare them not, you will get 
more looking-giaseea; break these pieces mto 
•four pieces aud you will get four cbildreu. 
Now the email child by breaking these four 
pieoes of glass into eight pieces ctould create 
«ight children. Any number of children might 
be created that way. Bat we ask, does that 
real Divinityt does that real child increase or 
decrease by the breakage of the mirrors? It 
neither increases not decreases. The increase 
and decrease take place only with looking- 
glasses. There is no increase in the child that 
you eee in the looking-glass, that remains the 
<ame. How can the Infinite be increased ? If 
the infinity increases, it is not infinity. How 
can infinity decrease ? If it decreases, It is not 
infinity. 

Similarly, the Vedantic explanation of the 
phenomenon of bisection of monad is that 
-when you take up one insect, take' up one 
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small microscopic insect and bisect it, the- _ 
body which is just like the mirror, just like 
tlie looking-glass, that little body is divided 
into two, but the power, the real infinity 
vithln, the real monad, or the true spirit or 
energy, or any name you might give it, or the 
true God within it, is not bisected by the bisec- 
Gon of the bodies of the monad. When the 
bodies of the monad are multiplied, the power 
with the real monad, the true divinity inside 
does not multiply; that remains the same. 

That 18 like the real child and the bodies of • 
the monad are like the pieces of looking- *- 
glasses. When the bodies of the monad ate 
divided and sub^livided and divided again, 
the infinite power whioli is unchangeable 
goes on reflecting itself, and showing itself 
manifesting itself equally in ail the thousand¬ 
fold or million-fold bodies. That remains the- 
same. That is only one, onlv one, only one 
no duality, no plurality. 0. what wpnder of • 
wonders! What joy! Bisect this body,out this 
body and I die not. The real Self, the real 
Me, the true I dies not! Burn this body alive - JF 
do with it anything you like, no harm is dona- ^ 
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to M€. Realize, realisie that you are the 
infinity within, Know that. The very mornent 
that a person knows bimaelf bo be that, the 
very moment that a man realises hia true 
nature, be is free, above all danger, above all 
difficulty, above all suffering, above all tribu¬ 
lation and pain. Know that, be yourself i 
Oh, what wonder of wonders that it is on© 
infinite power that shows itself in all bodies, 
in all the apparent personalities, in all the 
apparent figures. Oh, it is the I, the I, th© 
Infinite One, that is manifesting itself in the 
bodies of the greatest orators, in the bodies of 
the greatest men, in the bodies of the most 
wretched creatures! Oh, what joy I I am the 
Infinite One and not this body. Realize that 
and you are free. These are nob mere words • 
this is not mere imaginary talk, this is the 
truest reality. Realise the truest reality, the 
real power, that you are; infinite you are, 
above all danger and difficulty you rise 
instantaneously. 

Here are, suppose, thousands of mirrors in 
the world. One mirror is black, another is 
white, another is red, another is yellow, an- 
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other is greeo; oae of the mirrors is convex, 
another is concave, another mirror is pri* 
ematio, another mirror has a lens, suppose. 
There are all sorts of mirrors. There is one 
person standing in the mirror. He looks all 
around. He finds himself at one place red— 
in the red glass he finds himself red—at • 
another place he finds himself yellow, at 
another place he finds himself black, in the 
concave mirror he finds himself disfigured in 
a most ludicrous manner, in the convex mirror 
he finds himself again distorted in a roost 
ridiculous way. He finds himself in all these 
multiplied shapes and forms, but in all these 
apparently different manifestations there is 
one indivisible, unchangeable, eternal, con¬ 
stant reality. Know that and free yourself. 
Know that and shake of all sorrow. All this 
distortion and disfigurement has nothing to do 
with the real infinity, divinity, which mani¬ 
fests and reveals itself in all these different 
mirrors or glasaes. The differences lie in 
your bodies. The bodies, the minds, are like 
the different glasses; one body may be like a 
lens, another prismatic, another a white glass, 
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another a red glaas, another concave, another 
convex. The bodiea are different, but you are 
Qot the bodies only, the apparent unreal self. 
Through ignorance you call yourself the 
body your are not. You are the infinite power, 
the divinity, the oouetant, immutable, un- 
changeable One. That you are; know that 
and you find yourself inhabiting the whole 
world, inhabiting the whole universe. 

In Indiawe have mirror houses. In mirror 
houses we have all the walls and the roof 
bedecked with mirrors and looking-glasses of 
ell kinds. The owner of the house comes into 
the room and finds himself on all sides. ' 

Once there came into a mirror house of this 
kind a dog. The dog finds armies of dogs on 
his right coming up to him, and you know that 
dogs are very jealous, dogs do not Wish some 
rival dog to be present beside them. They 
are very jealous. When this dog saw thousands 
ctl dogs approaching him from the right, he 
turned to the left hand side, and again on that 
wall were fixed thousands of mirrors, and 
there he finds an army of dogs coming up to 
him about to devour him, tear him to pieces* 
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He turned to the third wall and there he 
found again dogs of the same sorh He turned 
to the fourth wall and there the same thing. 
He turned his head upward to heaven and 
there from heaven he saw tliousands of dogs 
coming down upon him to devour him and 
tear him to pieces. He was frightened. He 
iutoped up, all the dogs jumped on all sides; 
he was barking and he found all the dogs 
barking and opening their mouths at him. 
The sound re-eeboad from the four walls, and 
he was afraid. He jumped and ran this way 
and that way. The poor fellow died exhausted 
on the spot, 

Kxactly the same way, Vedanta tells you 
this world is like a mirror-house, and all these 
bodies are like different mirrors, and your 
true Atma or real Self is reflected on all sides, 
just as the dog saw his figure reflected from 
the four walls. Just so does the On© Infinite 
Atma, the On© Infinite Divinity, the Infinite 
Power, reflect itself in the different mirrors. 
It is the On© Infinite Rama that is being 
reflected through all these bodies. Ignorant 
people come like dogs in this world and say; 
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man will eabm© up, that maa will tear 
me to pieces, destroy me.” Oh, how much of 
jealousy and fear in this world! To what are 
this jealousy and fear due ? To the ignorance 
of the dog, to dog-like ignorance U all this 
jealousy and fear of the world due. Please 
turn the tables. Come into this world like the 
master of the house, of the lnoking*glas8 and 
mirror-house. Como into the world not ns 
d— 0 —g“-but as g— 0 —d, and you will be the 
master of the minor-house, you will be the 
owner of the whole uoiveree; it will give you 
pleasure when you see your rivals and your 
brothers and your enemies advance; it will 
give you joy when you find any glory any¬ 
where, You will make a heaven of this world. 

We come now to man. You have seen 
the Infinite in tbe finite in the case of the 
seed. That was an illustration taken from the 
vegetable kingdom. The Infinite in the finite 
was shown to you in the monad; that was au 
instance taken from the animal kingdom, You 
have seen the Infinite in the finite in the case 
of the glass. This was au instance taken 
from the mineral kingdom. Now we come to 
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mao. 

Juflt as the origioal seed died and gave rise 
to thousands of seeds, but in reality the real 
seed did not multiply, did not decrease, re* 
maiued the same, and just as the original 
monad dies and gives rise to thousands of 
monads, while the real monad remained the 
same, and just as the glasses broke, the mirror 
is broken, but the real child did not break; 
jusc in the same way when a man dies, there 
come up his sons, two or more, some times 
dozens. Some of the Englishmen, Anglo- 
Indians in Hindustan have scores of children. 
When the parents die, in their place ccroe up 
dosens and scores; these again die in their 
turn and leave behind a four-fold progeny. 
They die and leave bi-liind a larger number. 
Hera is again the same thing. Just as the 
original monad died and two came up instead, 
and out of these two, four came up, and out of 
these eight cam© up; the original seed died 
and out of that thousands cam© up in time, 
similarly out of auy pair of man and woman 
come scores, nay, thousand?, millions of pair© 
of the same sort, the pair goes on multiplying. 
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There ie no time to enter into detail; only 
an outline can be given in ono lecture. 

Tlie Vedanta tells you that juet as the case 
was with the seed, mosiad, or glass, so is the 
case with you. The primitive pair of man and 
woman died, and out of them, out of the Adam 
and Eve of the Christian Bible, sprang up 
billions of inhabitants of the world. 

Here again the Vedanta tolls you thattbia 
apparent multiplication, thie apparent in* 
crease, implies no increase in the true, real 
man that you are. The real roan does not 
increased The real man in you is the Infinite 
All. Man is the infioite individual, you might 
call it. Let all the people die and any one 
pair remain. Out of this pair we can have 
millions of population in due time. The 
infinite capability, the infinite power, the 
infinite potentiality which was concealed or 
latent in the primitive pair is found in each 
pair to*day undiminlsbed,, unimpaired. This 
Infinity you are, This, infinite power, you are, 
and this infinite power, is the same in all these 
bodies. These bodies may multiply like glass, 
but the man, the real Infinity is only one. 
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You may make much of tteae bodies, you 
may think of them whatever you pkase, but 
these you are not. You are the infinite power 
which ie only One, One indivisible, the same 
you are, yesterday, to-day, and for ever. It 
'might be made more clear by a popular illus¬ 
tration. 

Who are you, air? lam Mr, so and so. 
Yea. Are you not man ? Oh. man lam, of 
course. Who are you? I am Mrs. so and so. 
Are you not man? Man (human species) I am, 
of course. Oo to anybody and he says I am 
mao, but take an unphilosophical man, ask 
him and he will never tell you that he is man. 
Ho will always say, I am Mr. so and so, and I 
am Mrs. so and so. Ohi but men also you are. 
Then he may admit that hs is man. 

Now we ask, have you ever seen man, the 
unadulterated, uns pecified, unpar bicu 1 arized 
man? Have you ever seen that? Wherever, 
we chance to meet, there appears Mr. or Mrs.; 
there appears lord or lady, but the real man, 
the concrete man you cannot find anywhere, 
and still we know that this concrete man is in 
all things higher. That species, a man in 
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itself, you canuot l&y jour bands on, a man 
divested of his Smithness, Johnnese, or dives- 
ted of his misterness or mra-ness. Man ysr se 
divested of these ])ropertie8 we cannot see 
anywhere, and yet this man is present in all 
theao bodies. Bring before you Mr. so and so. 
Take away the man part of Mrb, diminish 
toan, the concrete man, and what remains ? 
Nothing. All gone, all gone. Take away 
Mr,—, remove all the miatarhood and the 
other things and we cannot find anything, but 
the real Man is still there. The real man 
Rama takes in the sense of the underlying 
power, or the infinity within you. Be not 
misled by the words of Berkeley. Weigh and 
examine it thoroghly and you will aeo that 
there is indeed something, the infinity within, 
which cannot be eeen, cannot be heard, can¬ 
not be tasted, and yet it is the fountain-head 
of all that you see, it is the cause of all sight, 
it is the cause oi all sound, it ia the reality in 
all your taste. It is the* reality, the divinity, 
the one power in all that you sense, see, touch 
or hear. It is there and yet it ia indesoribable. 
Thus we sHe that the Infinite within the finite 
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ia incapable of being aeen, incapable oi being' 
heard, incapable of beiog thought, of being 
imagined, and yet all that you see is through 
it, all that you bear is through it, all that, you 
smell is through it. It U indeecribable and 
yet the iouQt>ain*hdad, the esaenoe of all that 
is described. 

In conclusion, Rama simply asks you to do 
one favour, favour to yoaraclf. Be man 1 All. 
these bodies are like dew drops and the real 
man is like the ray of sun whioh passes 
through and threads all those beads of dew.. 
All these bodies are like the beads on a rosary 
and the real man is like the string that paseeS' 
through them all. If you once sit still for a 
second and feel, feel that you are the Univer¬ 
sal Man, you are the Indaite power, you will 
see that all this you are. Being man I am 
everything, being that indefinite man or 
species man, 1 am everything. You are all 
one; at'once you are all one. Just rise above 
this misternesa and mrs-nees, rise above that 
and you become one with the All. What a 
grand idea I You become one with the All. 
Then you become one with the whole un- 
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iveree. 

Here is a translaiioa of a part of ooeof tho 
Upauiatjads, but it is not a perfect trauelatbii. 

* I arr) tha Unaaau Spirit which ioforms 
Atl subtle esseitce t T ii&ina in fire, 

1 shine iu sun aud moon, planets and stars I 
I blov ifilh the winds, rcll with the wares I 
I am the man and woman, ;ciith and maid J 
The bsW new>bom, the withered onoieiit. pronpad 
Upon his staff 1 I am vAatewr is^ 

The black bes and tha tl^e and the fish, 

The ffreen birds with rad ayaa, the tree, the gmsx, 
The cloud that bath the Ifffhtniiip' in its wumb, 

The seasons and the seaa ] In Me tiiay are, 

In ile bef^n and end.*' 

(UpanUA/kt, Sir Edwin Arnold, translator) 
Infinite you are, that infinity you are, and 
as that infinity, as it wera^ bavd created these 
imaginary, false illusory bodies; you have 
mado this world like a mirror*house for your¬ 
self. Take care of the On© lufinite, Universal 
Ood and the same you are, that dwoUs and 
permeates this world. 

Oui ! Om I! Om!!! 


THE SUN OF LIFE ON THE 
WALL OF MIND. 


{Lecturt delivered on Sanitary IS, 1905, at 
Golden Gate Rail, San Francisco.) 

The Immutable in the form of ladies and 
gentlemen. 

The subject of discourse to-night is the 
Immutable in the changeable. 

Before beginning, a few words will be 
spoileu in answer to a question repeatedly put 
to Rama, What is the significance of the 
colour you wear ? Why do Buddhists wear 
yellow clothes and Vedantin Sadhua or 
Swamius wear fiame-ooloured clothes? 

You know every religion has got three 
.aspects. Every religion has got its philosophy, 
its mythology and its ritual. No religion 
without philosophy can stand. In order that 
it may appeal to the learned, the wise, the 
reasoning class of people, it ought to have a' 
philosophy, and in order that it may recom-^ 
mend itself to the people of sentimental emo* 
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tdo 2 i 8 , oi emotlooal salures^ it ought to haye a 
mythology, and in order that it may appeal to 
the common folk, ought to have a ritual. 

The colour of the clothes has something to 
do with the ritual of the Vedantic religiou. 
Why do the Christiana wear the Cross? That 
is the ritual. Why do tbs Chriefians put the 
Cross at the top of their Churches? That is 
the ritual. The Roman Catholics have an 
elaborate ritual; the Proteabanta have very 
little of it, but still they have a ritual. They 
also cannot do without it, So these ooloura 
are the ritual of the Vedantic religion. The 
red colour, the dame colour has the same 
meaning to the Hindu as the Cross to the 
Christian, What does the Cross imply ? It ia 
a remembrance of the death of Christ, the 
love of Christ, Christ suffered his body to be 
crucified for the sake of the people. That is 
the meaniog of the Cross which the Chriatians 
wear. If you ask a Hindu to explain to you 
the meaning oi the Croee, he will explain it to 

T you differently. He will say the teaching of 
Christ is, take up the Cross, take up your 
Cross and follow me. He does not say ‘take up 
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my Cross.* Iq the Bible, in the New Testa- - 
menfe, St. Paul or Christ has not to aslr you to 
take up the Cross of Christ, bub they say take 
up your Cross, that ie the exact wording; take 
up your Gross, and the meaning of that is, 
crucify your flesh, crucify your carnality, 
crucify your little self, crucify your own ego. 
That is the meaning of it. So the Cross ought 
to be a symbol of crucifying our selfish in¬ 
terests, our little ego, our little egotistical 
selfish ego. That is the meaning of the Cross, 
wearing the Cross, Whether you take it in 
this sense or some other senae, it depends on 
your will, but Vedanta always recommends 
you to taka the Cross in that sense, and in this 
sense does a Buddhist waar yellow clothes, 
Yellow is, in India at least, the colour of 
the dead, The dead carcass has got a yellow 
colour. The yellow robe or the yellow costume 
implies that the man who pute on these yel low- 
clothes has crucified his body has altogether 
discarded hia flesh, risen above carnality, is 
beyond all selfish motives; just as when the 
Roman Catholics have to ordain a monk, they 1 
pub him in a coffin and read over his head the 
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cuapter frozn Job, tbej read o^er hicJ tEe 
soDgs and psaltna and aermons which are 
usually read over the dead, and that man 
being placed in a coffin, is made to believe 
and realize that he is dead, dead to all tein- 
ptations to all passions, dead to all worldly 
The Buddhists have to wear yellow 
olothea which means that the man has no 
more to do anything with worldly desires, with 
selfish aims and objects, is dead to the world 
as it were, and the flame colour of the Vedan* ^ 
tins means the colour of fire. This colour 
(indicating the dress of the speaker) cannot 
represent exactly the colour of fire, the colour 
of these clothes; but this coIotu was about the 
nearest colour to the colour of fire that could 
be bad in America. In India we have a colour 
which is exactly the colour of fico. When an 
Indian monk is sitting somewhere, from some 
distance you cannot recognise whether it is a 
man or a heap of fire. This colour stands for 
the colour of fire, and this means that the man 
has oromated hU body. Ton know in India 
-we don’t bury the dead, we cremate them, we 
burn them. So this red colour implies that the 
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man who has worn these clothes has sacrificed 
bis body, has placed his body on the altar of 
Trntb. all the worldly desires burnt, burnt,, 
burnt. All the worldly desires, all the worldly 
ambitions, all the worldly hungering and* 
hankering are consigned to the flames. 

The colour of the Cross is also red. The 
blood of Christ is also red. Christians also 
want something red, this is also red, and it 
has the double meaning of being blood as« 

0 well as Are. Bat it has another significance 
too. Tellow also conld express the idea of tb& f 
death of the body, of the death of the carnal¬ 
ity, but they do not wear yellow robes, they 
wear red robes o! the colour of fire. That 
means that it is death from one standpoint 
and life from another. You know fire has life, 
fire sustains life, fire has energy, fire has. 
power. The red robes imply that all the lower 
desires, all the selfish propensities, all the 
little ambitions have been consigned to fire, 
have been put to death; but on the other hand, 
there has sprung out of them life, fire, energy,. , 
power. That red robe has a double meaning. * 
It has the meaning of the death of carnality 
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and also the meaning of the life of the spirit. 
Be not afraid. Be not afraid. Vedanta preaches 
tbe baptism of fire instead of the baptism of 
water. It preaches the baptiem of flame, the 
baptism of power, energy; oh, be not afraid 
that this is fire and it will consume us. You 
read in the Bible too : '‘He who would save 
hia life must lose it.” Lose this lower life and 
and you will save the real life, that is tbe 
principle. Ob, people in this world, what a 
great havoc do they make of their Uvea I 
Their worldly life they make a life of impri- 
somnent, a life of death, a life of hell. You 
will excuse Earn a, that is the truth. On their 
breasts, on their bosoms lies the mighty 
Himalaya of grief and anxiety, a mighty 
mouataiu of grief and anxiety. We should 
not eay Himalaya. The Himalaya ia all power 
and grandeur. We will say a mighty moun¬ 
tain of grief and anxiety. They keep them- 
semselvea like a pendulum, always oeoillatiog 
between a tear and a smile, always baffled by 
the frowns and favours of some bewiy, or by 
the threats and promisee of somebody else. 
By their imagination they always create 
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Around tteroaaWoa a prison, a dungeon, a hell. 

Vedanta requires you to get rid of this 
lower nature, this ignorance. Burn this 
ignorance, burn this lower egoism, bum this 
lower selfish nature which makes a hell of 
your body end let in the fire of knowledge. 
Knowledge is always represented as fire by 
the Hindus, Let in the knowledge of fire, and 
let all tills cbaff and all this dirt and dust be 
consumed. Come out as all ablaze, as all fire, 
heavenly fire, that is the meaning of the 
colour. 

Somebody asked Kama, *'Why do you 
Attract attention ? ” Well, Hama told him: 
Brother, brother, please see yourself if there 
be any harm in these clothes, He said he 
could not find any harm in thein> but that 
others did. But you are not responsible for 
the ignorance of others. Be mindful of your 
own intelUot and brain. Find out any fault 
with these clothes if you have to find, and if 
others find fault, you are not responsible for 
that. 

The greatest sadhn, the greatest Indian 
monk, the greatest swami in this world is the 
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sua, the rising auo, The rising sun comes to 
you every day dressed io the apparel, in the 
costume ol a Vedantio monk. In to night’s 
discourse, this sun will represent to you the 
Immutable with reierenoe to the changeable 
bodies. We shall take the sun, the swami, 
the aadhu, tJie red^pparelled aun, symbol 
ot the true Atma, the real Self, which is un¬ 
changeable, which is immutable, the same 
to day, yesterday and for ever, with reference 
to the sun. We shall point out the changeable, 
the variable things, which stand for the 
changeable bodies in man. Man has got the 
changeable things in him, and there ia in man 
the immutable, the unchangeable, the eternal 
real Atman, The real Atman is like the sun, 
and the changeable elements are the three 
bodies, the gross body, the subtle body, and 
the seed body. These are names that Rama 
gives tfO these bodies. In Sanskrit they are 
sihula, and harana Sharir ; and Rarua 

translates them as the gross body, the subtle 
'T body, the seed body. These three bodies—the 
seed body, the subtle body and the gross 
body—are the changeable elements. These 
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are rot the self but the non-self. These af e 
variable, fickle, these are nob your Self, Tour 
Self is the imojubable, the unchangeable. This 
18 bo be ahowD. 

la order to give you a clear idea of the 
three bodies and the true Atman, we shall 
resort to an illustration. You will kindly 
attend very carefully. To-nigbfc there will bff 
talked to you no logic, no great argumenting. 
To-night the proposition of man, as proved by 
the Hindus, will be made olear to you. It will 
be clearly enunciated so that you may at onoe' 
comprehend it, and afterwards if time be, we 
shall enter into philosophy and feason out 
every side of the question. You know before 
bringing out logic to bear upon a theme, we 
ought to understand what a propositon is. So 
to-nigbt the meaning of the propnaibiou will 
be made olear, and you will aee that even in 
this enunciation, or this clearing away of th© 
clouds and the understanding of the proposi¬ 
tion, there will be, as it were, a proof by 
themselves. As Pope puts it, 

"Virltte i« a fairy ol sooh hB&nteouS m©i»n, 

As to b© l©«d n©©SB only to b© s©ct>." 
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So fche truth has such a glorious beauty 
that ia order that it may enter deep into your 
hearts, it is neoessary only to see it clearly. 
The ana requires no other proof of its exist' 
ence. To see the sun is to prove the eun. 
Everything, that be, is seen in some outside 
light, but light itaolf ^oes not require some 
other light in order that it may be visible. So 
to-night the proposition is simply to be laid 
before you, without any argumenU and with¬ 
out any logic, so called. Now we come to the 
illustration. 

You will kindly take yourseU with Rama 
to the Himalayan glaciers. There we seo 
iill'dazzling scenes, diamond*monntains, all 
yvhitQ, an ocean of white glaciers so dazzling, 
00 sparkling, so beautiful, splendid inspiring. 
There we And no vegetation, no animal life, 
no man, no woman. There ia upon these 
glaciers to be seen one source of life, the sun, 
the glorious orb, that shines upon these fairy 
scenes. Oh, what a splendid sight! Sometimes 
through the clouds the light of the sun sifted 
falls upon the land and makes the whole 
landscape blaze up in the colour of, fire, makes 
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the whole scene eeaume the sw^^mi’a garb, 
converts the whole scene into a aadhu, an 
Indian monk. After a while the whole scene 
becomes yellow, etc., but there ia one thing 
and one thing only on the scene, nothing else. 
That is the sun. 

Now you observe that in these glaciers 
there are the greatest rivers oi Hindustan, 
concealed, latent. All the big rivers of India 
emanate and flow out from these glaciers. 
Here in these glaciers is the source or the 
seed body of the river, You will kindly come 
down with Rama to the second stage oi river 
life. 

Here wc come to another phase, we come 
now to another kind of sights and landscapes. 
We are still in the mountains, but not at the 
snowcapped summits, lower down we are. 
Here for miles and miles, for dozens and scores 
of miles we have magnifloent roses cover, 
iog every spot and the whole air fragrant, 
redolent with the sweet, delicious scent of the 
roses. There we have beautiful nightingales 
and other birds singing, indicting valentines 
all the year round. There we have roaguifloent 
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warblers filling the air with their eweet notes, 
and also we find amongst the magnificent, 
beautiiuli charming trees the most attractive 
Ganges, or some other stream, treading ita 
winding course in a aig-zag way, playing, 
frisking about in the mountains. Oh, beautiful 
brooks, beautiful rivulets we find there. There 
in these beautiful brooklets are the shadows 
of the trees on the banks reflected, and these 
streamlets, brooklets are going about in a 
most charming, in a most playful way, now 
taking this trend and that trend, going around 
and around, turning this way, and that way,, 
and singing all along, flow these rivers, 
brooklets, rivulets. 

What is this ? This is the eeoond stage of 
the river’s life. Here the river is in its subtle 
body. This rivulet or brooklet form of the 
river is the subtle body of the river, so to say. 
This subtle body emanated from the seed body 
of the river, it came from the seed body of the 
river. You know upon the seed body of the 
river was the sun shining, and through tho 
action of the sun’s heat and light upon the seed 
body of the river came out the subtle body of 
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th© river. This is tbe subtle body. It is very 
fickle, vague, tneandering, zig-aag. It is now 
jumpiog dowo aud taking long leaps in hot 
haste and in^ great fury, then it subsides into 
a lake or calm. It is very vague, fickle, 
obanging. 

Let us descend a little to the plains. Now 
in the plains we have different scenes. The 
same water, the same river we saw present in 
the seed form upon the snow-capped glaciers 
and which adopted a most fantastic and most 
poetic aspect in its subtle form lower down on 
the mountains, the same waters, the same 
river now becomes a muddy stream upon the 
plains. In the plains, the same river, the same 
Ganges becomes a mighty stream. It has un¬ 
dergone a great change. It has put on new 
clothing, new colour? it does not keep its 
original Iran spar eocy and its original limpid- 
ness; it becomes dirty, turbid, and it becomes 
changed in colour. Muddy ifc becomes and at 
the same time it changes its speed. It becomee 
now slow, very slow, and on the other hand 
it becomes more useful now. Upon the surface 
oi this mighty river float boats, float ships. 
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traffic is carried on. People come and bathe, 
and the water of the great river, now is 
utilised in canals and'aqueducts, for irrigating 
the lands and for fertilizing the couatry 
around. 

This third stage of the river's life is the 
gross body of the river. And what about the 
life of the river ? What about the real motive 
power of the river ? The real motive power 
of the river is the sun, the glorious orb. Now 
let us us apply this illustration to man. 

Where are your three bodies and how are 
they related to one another and to the real 
Self, your true Self, or the Atcoa ? 

What you arc in reality in your deep sleep 
etate where you are unconscious of everything 
else, wbcro you know nothing about the world, 
where father is no father, mother is no mother, 
house is no house, and tlie world is no world, 
where there is ignorance, ignorance and 
nothing hut ignorance, where there is a state 
•o! chaoe, a state oi death, a stats of annihila¬ 
tion, so to say, a state of Dothingusss. 

There, the Vedanta says, in that stats 
which you have never examined, which most 
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of you have never examined, in that state we 
have the seed body of man, the seed body of 
man lying prostrate and flat beneath the true 
Self or Atma of man. There we have the true 
Self like the eun shining over the glaciers, 
man’s life being compared to the river’s life. 

You will kindly attend most carefully. 
Here is something very subtle going to bo 
stated. It was said the other day, but the 
occasion requires that it should be repeated 

In your deep sleep state this world is not 

present; only is the dreamland present. When 
you wake up, you say that in that deep sleep 
state is present nothing, nothing, nothing. 
Vedanta says, indeed, in that deep sleep state, 
is present nothing. But you know as Hegel has 
clearly shown (the Hindus have anticipated 
Hegel, that German philosopher, and have 
proved that this nothing is something) that 
this nothing is also the seed body; this noth¬ 
ing, which you describe in your wakeful state 
as nothing, this is the seed body, this is the 
glacier of your life. As the Bible puts it that 
out of nothing was something created by God, 
BO the Hindus have also shown that ont of this 
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aeod body, which you describe as nothing after 
webiug up, out of this seed body whioh you 
describe as nothing, oat of this seed body or 
nothing, there epriogs forth or comes out the 
whole world. If philosophers come out and 
say that out of nothing something can never 
come out. Vedanta says that this which we 
have called nothing is in reality not nothing, 
it is called nothing by you only when you 
wake up. You know the same word we can 
interpret in any way v/e like. This is not in 
reality nothing. It is the seed body. This is 
like the glaciers. Now you will aek, well, we^ 
have understood that out of that deep sleep 
which we describe as nothing something 
comes out, and that apparent nothing is the 
seed body; but realise the Sun within, realize 
the Qod within, realise the Atma whioh 
creates out of this glacier of the seed body 
this whole universe, Realise that Sun or God 
or Atma. You will ask what this means. 
Listen please. 

When you get up, you say, “I slept so 
profoundly that I saw nothing in the dreams.'^ 
There we aay, please write this statement on 
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paper, Then Vedanta comes up and says that 
this statement is just lit© a statement made 
by a mau who said that at the dead of night, 
at each and such a place, there was not a 
^ngle being present. The judge told him to 
put that Bfatemeut on paper, and he did that, 
The magistrate asked him if this statement 
was true. He said, yes. Is this staiementmado 
on hearsay, or is it founded on your own evid¬ 
ence? Are you an eye-witaess ? He said, yes, I 
am. Ail right. Then, if you were an eye 
witness end if you wish us to uoderstaud that 
,your statement is correct, that there was 
nobody present, then in order that your state, 
meet may be right, you at least miiat have 
been present ou the scene. But if you were 
present on the scene, this statement is not 
literally true. Literally, the statement is nob 

true, because you being a human being you 

were present; at least one human being was 
present oo the scene. Thus the sbatem^ut that 
nobody was present, that there was not a 
single human being present on the scene, is 
false, that is a contradictory statement. In 
order that it may he true as you wish us to 
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iiaderstand it to be true, it must be wrong. It 
mu$b be wrong because at least one human 
being must have been present on the aceue. 

SicoUarly, when we make this statement 
after waking up, “Oh sir, I slept profoundly 
and I enjoyed such deep slumbere bbaP 
nothing was present on the scene,” I eay, sir, 
you were present. If you had been asleep, if 
your true Self, the real Atma. and the real 
Sun, the real Orb, the real God, had been 
asleep, then who would ha've borne witness to 
the nothingness or chaos of the dream? As 
you bore witness to the nothingness or chaos 
of the dream, you must have been preaent 
there. Thus, in your deep sleep state, Vedanta 

says that there are two things at least to be 
Been, the nothingness which is like the gla¬ 
ciers or like the eeed body and the witness 
light, the euD, the glorious Atma, the respleu- 
dent Sell or God, which is witnessing all that 
and shining even upon the desolation of the 
deep sleep state, There that true Self is the- 
- Sun immutable and that nothingness of the 
deep sloop state is the seed body which ie 
changeable, mutable, alterable and 6 okle. 
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Why is it changeable and fickle ? Because ^ 
when you come down to the dreamland, when 
you fall down into the dreacoicg state, that 
nothingnesa is gone, that nothingness is 
T\o more. If that chaos or nothing of the 
•deep sleep state had been your real Self, 
it would have lasted for ever, but it changes. 
When you descend into the dreamland, 
the very capability of changing implies 
that it is not real, That seed body is not real. 

You will be astonished, you will say how this 
phenomenal world of ours did emanate from 
that nothing. It is a fact. You have been 
thinking matters differently in Europe and 
Amerioa; you have been taking matters in a 
topsyturvy staM. Believe Rama, this is a 
truth which must permeate every individxial, 
which must enter the heart of each and all in 
this universe sooner or later. 

Here people are accustomed to take things 
from the bottom to the top. They want to 
make rivers flow uphili, the unnatural course. 

And so you will be astonished at this state* ^ 
ment just now made by Rama that out of that 
nothingness fo your deep sleep state comes 
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out your dreamland experience. Tou will be 
estonisbfid. But just examine, juab reflect. Is 
nob that the plan ol nature ? Wherelrom did 
tbi« earth of yours come? This earth oi yours 
was once in the nebulae state. All this was 
once in a state which had no forin> which was 
akin to your deep sleep state. It was in the 
nebular state, it was in a chaotic state. Out 
of that chaotic state have sprung up, by slow 
degrees, your vegetable kingdom, animal 
kingdom, and man. Vedanta telle you that 
what you And in the whole of nature, what 
you And true from the physical standpoint, 
the same ia true from the metaphysical stand¬ 
point. If this whole world springs from chaoa 
op nothing, so to say. your dreamland and 
wakeful state also sprang from that deep sleep 
state of chaotic state, the state of nothingness. 
Your wakeful acd dreaming state sprang from 
that. 'Just so, itisfouod in the life of every 
man. When a baby, he ia in a state most 
resembling the state of nothiognese, as it were, 
out of that state, by alow degrees, he comes 
into the other states, which you call higher, 
though higher and lower are relative terms. 
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What is the rule ia the whole uaiveree is* 
th^ rule with the ordinary life of eyery man. 
Out of the deep sleep state spriags this- 
dreaming state. People want to explain the 
dreaming state as dependent on the wakeful 
state. You will be astonished when the 
Vodanta puts matters to you in their true 
light and shows that all the Suropeau philo. 
sophers. all your Hegela and Kants cannot 
explain thoroughly the phenomena of dreams. 
We have no time to-uight to dwell upon the 
subject, but this will be proved to you either 
in a lecture or in book form. 

We come to the dream state, In the- 
dreamland we come, os it were, from the 
glaoiors to the lower mouutaiaa. You are stijl 
on the mountains asleep, Here the subtle 
body, Che dreaming self, finds itself in a fan¬ 
tastic laud, in a poetic region; the dreaming 
self of yours is now a bird, is now a king. 
Immediately it becomes a beggar. It is now 
a man who has lost his way on the Himalayas 
mountains, and then it becomes the citizen of 
a big oity like London. It is now in this city 
and then in that city. How changeable f Just 
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as the stream a in the mouutaiss are change¬ 
able, meandering, fickle, tekiopf diiEerent turns 
every now and then, such is the state of your 
dreaming self In your dreaming state, you are 
quick about everything, just as the etreame arc 
so quick when in the mountains, tbs rivulets, 
the brooklets are so quick and so rapid as 
gushing, and so playful. So is your dreaming 
self so playful and rapid. Ton live in a land 
of imagination. There the dead becomea alive 
and those people who are living, you find 
sometimes dead—strange land, the land of 
fantasy and the land of poetry i Is it not quite 
like the stream in its subtle body on the> 
mountains where it Js in the land of poetry 
and fantasy ? After the dreaming experience^ 
passing through the mountaine, as it were, in 
your second stage, you come down to the 
plains; you wake up. In your wakeful state 
you make up the gross body, just as the river 
requires a gross body when descending upon 
the plains. You seo the deep sleep state is 
called the seed body, and the body of your 
dreamland is called the subtle body, and the 
body of your wakeful slate is called the gross 
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hody. You know when the rivers come down' 
from the mountnics and enter upon the plains^ 
their subtle body remains just the same, but 
it puts upon itsoli a red or muddy mantle. 
You know the water that came from the 
m ouD tai ns. That fr es h, p ure water rem a i na 
hidden in mud and in clay and the soil of the 
plains. The re the subtle body of the river as it 
was seen in the mountains has not changed, 
but it is simply wearing new olothiogi it has 
put on a new coetnme, and thus when 'the 
subtle body of the river has descended to the 
plains and put on a new muddy costume, we 
say, the river is in its gross body. It was hot 
so when the subtle body came from the ssod 
body; than the seed body had to melt down 
and produce the subtle body, and now in the 
wakeful state, the subtle body has nob to melt 
or change, it has simply to put on new gar¬ 
ments, new costumes. That is what actually 
happens. 

In your wakeful state, the subtle body, 
that is to say, the mind, the intellect, which 
was working in the dreamland that does not 
disappear, that remains the same, but these 
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^ material elements, material head and material 
M that) these are put on as it were like 
oostuDies; and when you have to go to sleep, 
this material gross body is simply taken 
'down; as it were, hang upon that post, and 
the subtle body is divested of it. 

Just as when going to bed, people take off 
their clothes, so you take it off and only the. 
subtle body works in your dreams. Now, what 
is the subtle body? It will be shown that that 
is also material. The relation of the subtle to 
the gross and the gross to the subtle will be 
pointed out. You know the rivers in the 
winter season (the winter season is like the 
night), usually put off their gross body, strip 
themselves of their gross body and keep only 
the subtle body' with them, that is, in the 
winter season rivers are reduced in size, and 
the mud and clay and their red muddy vesture 
that they have, they put off. They go to sleep 
as it were, Just as the rivers put off their 
gross body and keep the subtle body only, 
similarly every day when you goto bed at 
night (your winter) you put off the gross and 
keep only the subtle body. 
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But the sun which was shining upon th& 
seed body, the same sun shines equally upon 
the subtle body oi the river; equally upon the 
subtle body of every roan when he is in the 
dreamland and the same sun which shines 
upon the seed body and subtle body of the 
river, shines equally upon the gross body of 
the river. 

The true Atma or real Self, which was 
seen shining upon the deep sleep state’s bn 3 y 
shines also upon your dreamland and upon 
your wakeful state and upon the gross body, iK, 
as it were, but where lies the difference ? The 
difference lies in the refleotios of the sun. 
When the sun was shining upon the seed body 
of the river, upon the . glaciers, the image of 
the sun was not seen there. The action of the 
sun was intense upon the glaciers, but the 
reflection or image of the sun was seen no 
mors; but when the sun began to shine upon 
the subtle body of tbe river, the sun is 
reflected. 

When the sun was shining upon the subtle ^ 
bMy of the river, there the sun’s image was 
seen. Ko image of the sun was seen upon tbe 
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«no\v’*capged peaks or upon the glaciers \ but 
in tho subtle body of the river* in the moun- 
tains, in the rlvuie(:a> is the image of the suu 
seen. What does this image imply? This 
image in reality is the real Self, the true Atms,. 
Jibe UiicUangeable> the Immutable in you, the 
true Divinity, Atma or Grod. The same God is 
present in you when yon are in the deep sleep 
state, that God shines upon your seed body; 
but examine, in the deep sleep state, no 
-egoism is present, you have no idea of ‘I am 
asleep', 'I grow*, T digest tlie food^ T do this’; 
that is, there is no the real Self la there, 
hut no ego is there. This false, apparent ego 
which is looked upon as the self by people is 
not there. In the dreaming state it becomes 
apparent. The dreaming state is like the ^ 
aeoond state of the river, the subtle body of 
the river. There it becomes apparent, and it 
becomes apparent aUo in the wakeful stato. 
You know, your wakeful state is like tho state 
of the river when it is upon the plains, the 
gross body of the river. There the sun shines 
clearly; it was shining clearly upon the 
glaciers, but it also reflects its image in the 
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streacD; od the muddy river is the image of tho 
fiUD sees; so iu your wakeful atate, the image 
of the sau ia also seen. This egoism—I do tbU^ 
I do this, I am this, I am that, all this egoism^ 
this selfish apparent self makes its appearaiice* 
in the wakeful state also. But you ace thero 
ia a difference in the ego of your dreamland 
and the ego of your wakeful atate. In your 
dreamland the ego which has been to you oe 
the refleotion or shadow of tlio true Atma or 
God, la fickle, changeable, vague, uosettledy 
bflzy; exactly as the reflection of the sun in 
the stream when it is upon the mountains ie 
vague, meandcriDg, changeable; and in your 
wakeful state this ego is defiuite, permanent, 
as in slow stream, alow river, when it is 
fiowiog upon the plains. 

Here ia something more to be told. Peopla 
ask what right you have to call the gross 
body as the after-effect'or resultant of the 
subtle body, People ask what right you ha ve¬ 
to plaoe the dream state above the wakeful 
state. Mark it. Of what elements ia 3our 
wakeful experience composed ? Tour wakeful 
eij^eriecce rests upon time, space, and causa- 
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f Uty, Can you thiak of aaysubatftnce, anythiag 
this world, without the idea of time, space 
and causality entering into itf NeTer, never. 
Toil cannot conceive of anything without 
time, space, or causality. Impossible to con* 
ceive of anything without these. Now tbia 
time, space, and causality aro Jike the web 
and weft of your world. Mark them. They are 
in your dreamland and they ate in your 
wakefui state. You know. Mas .Muller, in his 
translation of Cntifw of Pure Rc^on^ 

while giving Ms introduction says that Kant 
M teaches the same philosophy as Vedanta. He 
says that Kant has clearly shown that tiu>e, 
space, and causality are apnmandthe Hindus 
have not shown it. Kama is going to tell you 
that Max Muller did not read enough of the 
Hindu Scriptures. Kama is going to tell you 
that the Hindus proved time, space, and 
causality to be a pnori, to be subjective, end 
out of that it is shown that the wakeful expert* 
ence of yours is from one standpointtbe after* 
effect of your dreamland experience. You will 
^ patiently listen.' In your deep sleep state you 
have no idea of time, no idea of space, no idea. 


no 
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of causality. You come down to the dream¬ 
land. There time makes its appearance, space 
comes into existence, and causality also 
comes into existence. The Hindus tell you 
that the time, space, and causality of your 
dreamland oamo out of your deep sleep state 
iu the same way as the tiay sprout comes forth 
from the seed, in its feoble, weak form; and in 
your wakeful state, the time, apace, and cau¬ 
sality ripen into the state of a mighty tree. 
They become strong and ripen into the state 
of a mighty river; they assume their gross 
form; just as you develop, the ideas of time, 
ep^oe, and causation also develop with you, 
understanding that the subject is nothing else 
but a resultant of time, space, and causation 
as they develop. In your droams you have 
time, but compare the time of your dreams 
with the time of your wakeful state. The time 
of the dream is hckle, vague, hazy, dim, un¬ 
settled, indefinite, ahd the time of the wakeful 
state is naturally the ripened form, 1 say, the 
strong developed form of your time in the 
dreamland. In your dreams, you know the 
dead become alive and the living become dead 
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^ sometimes. It is not bo iu your wakeful state. 
TKe time is defimte, tbe past becomes future, 
aud the future beoomee past in your dream> 
land; it is not bo in the wakeful state. ITou 
may have heard of Moharomed who in his 
dream spent a lot of time in asceoding to the 
eighth heaven, but when he woke up, he found 
' that only two seconds had passed. 

Similarly, the things oi your wakeful state 
aid different not in kind but in mtecaity, in 
degree, from the things of your dreamland 
, state. In your dreaming state the things are 
changeable, dokle, vague, indeduite. They 
can be changed, juat ae a sapling can be made 
to grow any way you like, but when it becomes 
a gigantic tree, it cannot be changed, diver ted, 
or moulded into any other shape. In your 
dreamland you now eee a woman, and in a 
second she becomes a mare, a horse. You now 
find before you a man alive and in no time he 
becomes dead. You now find a mountain 
before you and in no time it becomes dre. 
The things which you dod in your dreaming 
^ state were not present in the deep sleep state. 
Oat of the deep sleep state, they sprang ap, as 
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out of bbe glftoiera spring up tbe small rivers^ 
fickle rivulets, and in your wakeful abate these 
a 'priori forma of time and space ripen into a 
stiff, rigid form, becoine definite and get a 
rigidity of their own. 

The wisdom of your dreamland, the intel¬ 
lect of your dreamland is related bo the wakefol 
state. Kama knows hy personal experience' 
that oft times in dreams, when a stndout, he 
solved the liardest problems on which be had 
been meditating, but when waking up did not 
know bow to solve them. Oh, there was fault 
in the arguments. The arguments of your 
dreamland are also fickle, changeable, and 
related to the arguments of your wakeful 
state as the more developed tree is related to 
the fickle sapling to the changeable bud, 
changeable email tree. 

0 ft times Rama wrote poetry in dreams, 
but when be got up and looked at that poetry, 
the lines did not scan and it was notcoh^ent; 
there was want of continuity, unity, The 
reasoning of the dreamland, is related to the 
reasoning of the wakeful state as the sufitle 
body of the river is rolated to the gross body, 
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aud tba space of your dreamland is related to 
the space of your.wakeful state in the saoie 
way. Space is rigid, constant, invariable. Now 
you will say, ao, ao, bow is it that in our 
dreams we always see tbo same tUiogs wbiob 
we Boe iu our wakeful stale? Our dreams are- 
only the reminisccuces, are only the remem¬ 
brances of our wakeful state. Rama says what 
of that ? Let it be so. What is the seed ? Out 
of a seed comes up a beautiful sapling; it is 
changeable and fickle, aiid out of this obauge- 
able» fickle sapling grows ouo or develops forth 
a gigantic»8U'ong, rigid tree. All right. AgaiJV 
out of this rigid tree come sojne more seeds, the 
same kind of seeds as gave rise to this tree. 
Now iu the seeds, the whole tree is coDtaiusd. 
The tree has put all its essence and all its 
power back into the seeds. Then should 
argue that the tree did not spring from the 
seed? Have we auy right to argue that the 
tree did not come out of the seed? No, no,, 
we have no right to argue that way. 

^ Similarly the Vedanta says that the 5/m. 
'shupii, I say the seed state of yours, the deep^ 
sleep state, is like the seed. Out of that cornea 
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the dreamland and from that flows out, as 
were, or develops the wakeful, gross bodj. 

And again if your wakeful experience can be 
condensed back into your sleep, it is bub 
natural. If your wakeful experience can be 
condensed or forced into your dreamland, into 
your dreaming experience, it does not oou* 
tradiot Rama’s statemeot. Let it be. Still 
that will not enlitle you to say that your 
wakeful state did nob develop out of your 
subtle body or the dreamland. You are not 
entitled bo say that. Exactly as when the 
whole tree is condensed and put into the seed, '**' 
this does not eutible us to eay that tbe tree 
did not spring from the seed. If in your 
dreams you usually have the reminiscences of 
your wakeful state, that does not entitle you 
to gaiosay the statement made by Hama that 
out oi time, apace, and oausatioa, out of the 
differentiation of tbe dreamland, or tbe 
dreaming experience, was developed, or evol¬ 
ved the wakeful experience. 

The Vedanta philosophy says that the 
dreamland or wakeful experience originated ^ 
from the nothingness or chaos of your deep 
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When the Hindus say that tbe world is 
nothing, or tlie world is the result of ignor¬ 
ance, they mean that tho deep sleep state in 
which you had a kind of nothing, a chaos, that 
chaos or nothing of your deep sleep state is 
ignorance, condensed ignorance; if you want 
to say ignorance per se, there tbe deep sleep- 
state is the ignorance per sc, and ont of that 
ignorance or darkness comes this world, 
comes this differentiation and change, and 
that ignorance is changeable. You know, in 
^ ( your dreamland you have two kinds of things, 
the subject and the object, and according ^ 
the Vedanlft, the subject and object roake their 
appearance simultaneoualy. There in your 
dreams, you become the seer on one side and 
the object seen on the other side. If you see 
a horse and tbe rider in a dream, both make 
their appearance together; if you see a moun¬ 
tain in the dream, the mountain ie the object 
and you the ee* or observer. There the 
object and the subject make their appearance 
t together. There by a kind o! time the past 
and future of the dream is also ,8imultaneous 
w\Ui the object; the past, present, and future 
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ci the dieam, the iufioity of the dream, the-^ 
oausation of the dream and the subject and 
object of the dream, all these mahe their 
appearance aimultaneouely. 

Similarly, the Vedanta says, in your wake¬ 
ful abate also you are the object seen and you 
are the seeing subject; you are the friends and 
foes on that side and yon are their observer 
on the other side; you are the enemies on one 
side and you are the Mends on the other side; 
you axe ©veiythlcg. But all these apparent 
phenomena of the dream, phenomena of the 
tieep sleep state, phenomena of the vakefiil 
state, all these phenomena are mutable, 
changeable, hokle, uncertain, indefinite. The 
real Self which was compared to the sun, the 
real Atma, shines upon the three bodies in the 
same way that the sun shines upon the three 
bodies of the river, that Atm a is immutable, 
unchangeable. That Atma or sun shines upon 
the glacier of your deep sleep state ; by your 
Atma or sun is the deep sleep state illumined; 
and by that Atma or sun is your wakeful ^ 
-experience illumined. And you see again that 
the sun shines not only upon the three bodies 
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of OD® river, but the same sun shinea upoa the 
three bodies of all the rivers in this world m 
exactly the same way. Similarly, what if the 
river of this body is different from the river 
■oi that body ? What if this river of Ufa flows 
in a different way from the. rivet ol Ufa m 
that case? But all these rivers of life, all 
these streams of existence have the same 
Eternal, Immutable, Constant Atma, or the 
•Sun of suns, the Light of lights, shining over 
them at all times, under all oironmstances,- 
unchaugeablc, immutable. That, you are, 
that you are. That is the real Self, and your 
real Self is the real Self oi your friend, le the 
Teal Self of each and all. Your real Self is not 
.only present with you in the wakeful state, it 
is equally present in the deep sleep state; it ia 
equally present under all changes and cir- 
.•cumatances. 

Realize that real Self atande above all 
anxiety, above all fear, atands above all tri¬ 
bulation and trouble- Nobody can harm yoii, 
^ oo one can injure you. 

Btsak, brtftk, at the f«et of thy oraes, «h sea, 
Break, hrtak, break ai my 0 world that be, 
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0 suns and storms, 0 earthquakes, wars, 

Rail, walcone. wme, try al! year force on me! 
Ye nice torpedoes, fire I oiy pUytbin«s» oraok f 
0 shootir^R Stan, my arrows, fly! 

You bnmintr fire I can you confiume? 

0 threateninR one, you flame from me ; 

Ten flam ins sword, yon cannon ball, 

My energy headlong dnoee forth thee I 
The body disaolTed is cast to winds ; 

Well doth Infinity me enshrine I 
All eats my ears, all eyes my eyee. 

All bands my hnndSi all ml&ds my minds ! 

I swallowed np death, all dlfierence T drank np,. 
How Sweet and strong a food I End 1 
ITo fear, no ffrlef, no hankering pain ; 

All, all delight, or aun or tain I 
iKQoratice, darkness, quaked and qiiieered. 
Trembled, shivered, vanished, for ever 
Uy dazzling light did parch and sooroh it, 

Joy ineffable I Htirrah I i Hurrah ]) 1 
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(Lecture delivered on 7th January, 290$^ 
Golden Gate Sail, San Francisco^ 

The All-powerful God in the lorco of ladiee 
and gentlemeu, 

In German folk-lore we hear about a man- 
who loftt bis shadow. That is a very straDga 
thing. A mau lost hia ehadow and that man 
/ had to suffer for it. Alibis friends deserted 
him; all prosperiiy left him, and he was in a 
yery sorry plight for it. What will you think 
of a man who instead of losing his shadow 
loses the substance ? There may be hope for 
a mau who loses only the shadow, but what 
hope can there be for a man who los^ the 
real substance, the body ? 

Such is the case of the majority of people 
in this world. Most men have lost not their* 
shadow but their substance, the reality. Won- 
^der of wonders 1 The body is simply the 
shadow, and the real Self, the real Atma, is the 
reality. Everybody will tell us about hia 
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shadow, everybody will tell us anything and 
-everything about bis body, but how few are 
there who will tell ua anything and every 
thing about their real Self, the real Soul, the 
real Atma. What are you? Whatia the use of 
■gaining the whole world and losing your own 
eoul ? People are trying to gain the whole 
world and they miss the Sou), they miss the 
Atma. Loet, lost, lost. What is lost? The horse 
OT the rider? The horseman is lost. The body 
■is like the horse, and the Atma, the true Self, 
the Soul, 18 like the rider. The rider is lost, 
the horse is there. Everybody will tell us any¬ 
thing aud evefythmg about the horse, but w© * 
want to know something about the rider, the 
horseman, the owner of the horse. To-night 
we propose to know what the horseman or the 
rider, the true Self, the Atma is. That is a 
deep subject; that is a subject upon which the 
philosophers of the world have been rackiug 
their brains, upon which each ucd all have 
been trying their best. It is a deep subject, 
■and it is hard to do justice to this subject 
within this short space of one hour or so. Still 
we shall try to make it as easy as possible by 
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“^ineana of an illustration or story. 

This subject seas explained onos to a young 
boy of tlie ags of about 16 or 10, and he ander- 
etood it thoroughly in a short time. If that 

boy of the age of 15 or 16 could understand 
it, each and all of you will be able to under- 
stand the subject thoroughly, provided you 

pay close, ttudmdod attention. The method 

of exposition will be the same as was adopted 
in the case of that small boy. 

Once upon a time, the son of an Indian 
5 / king came to Kama in the mountains, and put 
this question, ‘‘Swami, Swacai, what is God 
This is a deep question, a very difficult pro¬ 
blem. This is the one subject which all the 
theologies and all the religious propose to 
investigate, aud you want to know all about 
it in a short time. He said, “Tee, sir, yos. 
Swami. Where shall I go to have it explained ? 
Explain it to me." The boy was asked, "Bear 
prince, you want to know what God is, you 
want to make acquaintance with God but do 
X you not know that the rule is when a man 
wants to see a great personage, he will have to 
esud his own oard first, he will have to send to 
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the chief hie own address and name? Now 
you want to see Qod. 7ou had better send to 
God your card; you had better, let God know 
what you are. Give Him your card. I wiU 
place it in the hands of God directly and God 
will come to you, and you will see what God 
is.” Well, the boy said, “It is all right, it is 
reasonable. 1 will directly let you know what 
1 am. I am the son of king so aud ao, living 
on the Himalayas in Noifcbcra India. This is 
ruy name/' He wrote it out on a piece of 
paper. It was taken up by Rama aud read. 
It was not put into the hands of God directly, 
but WAS given back to that prince and the 
prince was told, “0 prince, you do not know 
what you are. You ore like the illiterate, 
ignorant person who wante to see your father, 
the king, and cannot write his own name. 
Will your father, the king receive him ? 
Prince, you cannot write your name. How will 
God receive you ? First, t^ll us correctly what 
you are, and then will God come to you and 
receive you with open aime.” 

The boy reflected. He began to think 
and think oyer the. subject. He said, ‘^Swami, 
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swwni, now I see, now I see. I made a miatake 
in writing my own name. I have given you 
tbe address of the body only, and I have not 
put upon tbe paper what lam/* 

T h ere was a n oth er atten dant of th at prince 
standing by. The attendant could not under¬ 
stand it. Now the prince was asked to moke 
hie meaning clear to this attendant aud eo 
the prince asked the attendant this question. 
•"Mr. 80 and so, to whom does this card 
belong ?’’ The man said, "To me,” and then 
taking up a stick from the hands of the atten¬ 
dant the prince asked him, "0 Mr. so and 
so, to whom doQB this stick belong?*’ The 
man said, “To me.” "Well, to whom does this 
turban of yours belong?” The man said, “To 
me.” The piinco said, “All right. If the 
turban belongs to you, there is a relation bee. 
ween the turban and you ; the turban ie your 
property, and you are th© owner. Then you 
are not the turban, the turban is yours.*’ He 
said, "Indeed, that is so plain.” “Well, the 


^pencil belongs to you, the pencil is yours, 
^ you are not the pencil.'* He said, ‘T am 


and 

not 


the pencil because the pencil is mine \ that is 
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my property» I am the owner.” All right, 
Then the prince asked that attendant, taking 
hold of the ears of that attendant, "‘Whom do 
theae ears belong to The attendant said, 
*‘To toe.” The price said, ‘‘All right, the ears 
belong to you, the ears are yours, consequently 
you are not the ears. All right. The nose 
belongs to you. As the nose is yours, you are 
not the nose. Similarly, whose body is that?^ 
(just beckoning to the body of the attendant.) 
The attendant said. “The body )& mine ; this 
body is mine.” “If the body is youre, Mr, 
attendant, then you are not the body; you 
cannot be the body because yon say that the 
body is youra; you cannot be the body, The 
very statement—my body, my ears, my head, 
my hand proves that you are something else 
find, the body together with the ears and 
hands and eyes, etc., is something else, This 
is your properly, you are the owner, the mas¬ 
ter; the body is like your garment and you 
are'the owner. The body is like your horse 
and you are the rider. Now, what are you 
The attendant understood it solar, and alsc^ 
concurred with'the prince in eaying that when 
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the prince had pub down on paper the addresa 
ol the body and had meant that this addreea 
stood for himself, the prince had made a 
mistake* “You are not the body, not the ears,, 
not the nose, nob the eyos, nothing of the kind. 
What are you then ?’' Now the prince began 
to reflect, and said, '‘Well, well, lam the 
mind, I am the mind, I must be the mind.^ 
‘Is that so indeed P'* The question was put to 
that prince nowi 

Now, can you tell me how many bones you 
have got in your body? Can.you tell where 
tlie food lies in your body that you took this 
morning ? .The prince could make no answer, 
and these words escaped his lips, "Well, my 
intellect does cot reach that, I have not read 
that. I have not yet read anything of physi¬ 
ology or anatomy. My brain does not catch' 
it, my mind cannot comprehend it.” 

Now the prince was asked, "Dear prince, 
0 good boy, you say your mind cannot com¬ 
prehend it, your intellect cannot reach up to 
that, your brain cannot understand this. By 
making these remarks you confess or admit 
that the brain is yours, the mind is yours, the 
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iatellect ie your6. Well, if the intelldct 19-^ 
yours, you are not the intelleot. If the mind 
is yours you are not the mind. II the brain is 
yours, you are not the brain. These very 
words of yours show that you are the master 
of the intellect, the owner of the brain and the 
ruler of the mind. You are not the mind, the 
intellect or the brain. What are you ? Thiuk, 
think, please. Be more oareful and let us know 
oorreotly what you are. Then will God be jost 
brought to you, and you will see God, you will 
be introduced* directly into the presence of | 
God. Please tell us what you are.” 

The bo^y began to think, and thought and 
thought bat could not go further. The boy 
said, *'My intellect, my mind, cannot reach 
further.^' 

Oh. how true are these words 1 Indeed the 
mind or intellect cannot reach the true Divi¬ 
nity or God within. The real Atm a, the true 
God is beyond the reach of words and minds. 

The boy was asked to sit down for a while 
«nd meditate upon what his intellect had 
reached so far. “I am not the body; 1 am not ^ 
the mind.^^ If so, feel it, put it into practice. 
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repeat it in the language of feeling, in the 
language of action ; realise that you are not 
tbe body. If you live this thought only, if you 
work into practice even ao much 6l the truth, 
if you are above the body and the mind, you 
become free from all anxiety, all h&r. Fear 
leavea you when you raise yourself above the 
level of the body or the mind. All anxiety 
ceaaea, all sorrow ia gone, when you realiae 
•even so much of the Truth that you are some¬ 
thing beyond tbe body, beyond the mind. 

After that, tbe boy was helped on a little 
to realize what he himself is, and he was asked, 
“Brotherj prince, what have you done to*day ? 
"Will you please let ua know the work or deeds 
that you have performed this morning.?'^ 

He began to relate, “I woke up early in the 
morning, took bath, and did this thing and 
that thing, took my breakfast, read a great 
deal, wrote some letters, visited some friende, 
reoeived some friends, and came here to pay 
my respects to the swami,” 

Now the prince was asked, “Is that all ? 
Have you not done a great deal more 7 Is that 
all? Just see.’’ He thought and thought; and 
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then mectloQ^d a fee? other things of the 
same aoit. ^Tbat Is not all; you have don& 
thousands of things more; you have done 
hundreds) thousands) nay, mil lions of things 
more. Innumerable doeda you have done and 
you refuse to make mention of them This le 
not hoooming. Please let ua know what you 
have done. Tell us everything that you liave 
done this morning/’ 

The prince, hearing such strange words that 
he had done thousands of things besides the 
few that he had named, was startled. have 
not doue anything more than what I have told 
you, Sir, I have not done anything.” “Ho, you 
have done millions, trillions, quadrillion^ of 
things more.” How is that? 

The boy was asked, “What is looking at the- 
Swami at this time ?” He said, “I,” ‘'Are you 
seeing this faoc, this river Ganges that flows 
beside us ?'* He said, ‘‘Yes, indeed. “Well, 
you see the river and you see the face of the 
Swami, but who makes the six muscles in the 
eyes more? Tou know the six muscles in the 
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©yes move, but who makes the muscles move ? ^ 
It cannot be anybody else; it cannot be 
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anythiDg extra. It must l>e your own Self 
that makes the muscles in the eyes move irr 
the act of seeing.^’ 

The bdy said, ‘‘Oh, indeed, it muBt be I; it 
cannot be anything else.” 

^'Wellf wbo is seeing just non^f who is at¬ 
tending to this discourse ?” The bo^y said, ‘T, 
it is I.” ’‘Well, if you are seeing, if you are 
attending to this discoiifse, who is making the- 
oratory nerves vibrate ? It must be you, it 
must be you. Nobody else. Who took the 
meals this morning *’ The boy said, ‘T, I." 
”Well, if you took the meals this morning, 
and it is you that will go to the toilet and 
vacate, who is it that assimilates and digests 
the food? Who is it, please? Tell us if you ate 
aud you threw it out, it roust be you who- 
digests, it must be yourself that assimilateB, it 
cannot be anybody else. Those days are gone 
when outside causes were sought after to 
explain the phenomena in nature. If a man 
fell down, the cause of his fall was said to be 
some outside ghost. Science does not admit 
such solutions of the problem. Science and 
philosophy require you to seek the cause of a. 
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phenomenott in tli© phenomenon itself, 

Here you take the food, go into the toilet 
and throw it off. When itie digested, it rauet 
he digested by yourself, no outside power 
comeg and digests it; it musts bo your own 
Self. The oausa of digestion also must be 
sought within you and not without you.*' 
Well, the boy admitted so far. Now he 
was asked, ‘‘Dear Prince, just reflect, juab 
think for a while. The process of digestion 
implies hundreda of kinds of movemectfl. In 
•the process of digestion, in mastication, saliva 
is emitted from tbe glands in the mouth. Here 
is again the next process of oxidation going 
on. Here ia blood being formed. There is the 
blood coursing through the veins, there is the 
same food being converted into carnatic mus¬ 
cles, bones, and hair; here is the process of 
growth going on in the body. Here are a 
great many processes going on, and ail these 
processes in the body are connected with the 
process of assimilation and digestion. 

If you take the food, it is you yourself who 
are the cause of respiration; you yourself 
make the blood course through your veins; 
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^you youraelf make tbe hair grow ; you your¬ 
self make the body develop, aod here mark 
liow many processes there are; how many 
works, how many deeds there are that you 
are performing every moment.*’ 

The boy began to think and said, "Indeed,, 
indeed, sir, in my body, in this body, there are 
thousands of procsaass that the intellect does* 
not know, about which the mind is unconsci¬ 
ous, and still they are being performed, audit 
must be I that am the cause o! all that; it. must 
be I that am petforcoiog all that; and indeed? 
it was a mistake I made when I said that I had 
done a few things, a few fchjngs only, and 
uothing more, a few things that were done- 
through the agency of the intellect or mind." 

It must be made further clear. In thie^ 
body of yours there are two kinds of function &• 
being discharged; there are two Irinds of 
works being done, involuntary and voluntary. 
Voluntary acts are those that are performed 
through the agency of the intellect or mind 
“% for instance, reading, writing, walking, talking 
and drinking, These are acta done through 
the agency of the intellect or mind. Bssides^ 
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these, there are thousands of acts or proceeses 
being performed directly, so bo say, without 
the egenoy, or without the medium of mind 
or intellect; for instance, respiration, the 
coursing of blood through the veins, the 
growth of hair, etc. 

People make this mistake, this glaring 
hi under that they admit only those acts to be 
performed by them which are performed 
through the agency of mind or intellect. All 
the other deeds, all the other acts which are 
being performed directly without the agency 
of intellect or mind, are disclaimed entirely. 
Tbey are entirely cast aside, they are entirely 
neglected, and by this neglect and by this 
mistake, by this imprisoning the real Self in 
the little mind, identifying the Infinity wltii 
the small brain, people are making themselves 
miserable and wretched. People say, “Ob, God 
is within me.” All right, the Kingdom of 
Heaven is within you, God is within yon, but 
that kernel which is within you, that kernel 
is yourself and not the shell. Please think 
over it seriously. Reflect whether you are the 
kernel or the shell, whether you are Ho that 
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*'^is withic you» or you are the shell that is 
without. 

Some people say, ‘'0 sir, I eafc and nature 
•digests; 0 sir, 1 see but nature makes the 
muscles move; 0 sir, I bear but it is nature 
that makes the nerves vibrate/* Mark in the 
name of justice, in the name of truth, in the 
name of freedom, just mark, whether you are 
that nature or whether you are the mere bodv. 
Mark, you are that nature, ^ou are tbe infinite 
•God. If throwing aside all prejudice, waiving 
all preconceptions and casting of all supersti- 
tion, you reflect over the matter, discuss it, sift 
it, investigate it, examine it, you will become 
•of the same mind as what yon call Rama 
standing for. You will see that you are the 
kernel, the Datura, the whole nature yon are. 

Most of you may have understood the drift 
•of the argument; but that boy, that Indian 
prince, did not understand it thoroughly, 
•*‘We)l,” he said, "indeed I have understood it 
so far that 1 am something beyond the in tel* 
^ leoV* At this time the attendant of the prince 
asked, "Sir, make it more clear to me, I have 
oot quite comprehended it yelp” I^ell, that 
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atteodant waa asked, “Mr, so and so, wken 
you go to bed, do you die or live ?*’ The atten¬ 
dant said, *'I live; I do not die.’* “And what 
about the intellect He said, “I go on dreaco- 
ing, the intellect ie etlll there,” ”And when 
you ate in the deep sleep state (you know 
there is a state called the deep sleep state, in 
that state no dreams even are seen), where ia 
the intellect, where ia the mind?” 

He began to think, “Well, it passes inta 
nothingness; it is no longer there, the intel¬ 
lect is not there, the mind is not there, but are 
you there or not,?” He said, “Oh, indeed t 
must be there; I cannot die, 1 remain there.’' 
Well, mark here, even ia the deep sleep state,, 
where the intellect ceases, where the intellect 
is, as it were, like a garment hoisted on a peg,, 
hoisted on a post, like an overcoat the intel-. 
lect is taken off and placed upon the post, you 
are still there, you do not die out. The boy 
said, ^'The intellect is not there, and I do not 
die out. This I do not quite comprehend.” 

Well, the boy asked, “When you wake up- 
after enjoying this, deep sleep, when you 
wake up, do you not xnako such statements, 
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-•^enjojed a profound sleep to-niglit, I had na' 
dreams to-night.* Do you aot make remarks 
ofUiat kind?” He said, ‘‘Tes;** Well This 
point is very subtle. AU of you will' have to 
listen closely. When after waking uf»from the 
deep sleep state, this remark is made, "I slfept 
80 soundly that I saw no dreams, I saw no 
ri vers, no mountaina, in that state there was no 
father, no motbor, no house, no family nothing 




of the kind; all was dead and gone; there waa 
nothing, nothing, nothing there, I slept and 
there was nothing there.” This statement is- 
like the statement mads by the man who bore: 
witness to the deBolatioo of a place, and said. 
‘‘At the dead of night, at such and such a 
place, there was not a single human being 
present.’' That man was asked to write out 
this statement. He put it on‘paper. The 
magistrate asked him, “Well, is this statement 
true He said, “Yes, Sir.” “Well, is this- 
fllatement made on hearsay, or founded upon 
your own evidence, are you an eye-witness?’^; 
He said, “Yes Sir, I am an eye-witoees- This 
is not based on hearsay.” “You are an eye¬ 
witness tbe^t at the time mentioned on the 
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paper and at the place mentioDed on the paper, 
ih^e was not a single human being present 
He aaid» ‘‘Yes. “What are you ? Are you a 
human being or not?” He said, ‘'Tes, I am a 
human being.” “Well, then, if this etatement 
is to be true according to yon, it must be 
wrong according to us, because, as you were 
present and you are a homan being, the state* 
ment that there was not a single human being 
present is not literally true. You were present 
there. In order that this statement may be 
true according to you, it must be false accord- 
ing to us« because in order that there might 
be nobody, there must be something, must be 
at least yourself, present at the time.” 

8 o when you wake up after enjoying the 
deep sleep state and make this remark. “I did 
not see anything in the dream.” Well, we may 
say that you must have been present; there 
was no father, no mother, no husband, no wife, 
no house, no river, uo family present in that 
atatb, but you must have been present; the 
very evidence that you give, the very witness ^ 
that you bear proves that you did not sleep, ‘ 
that you did not go to sleep, for had you been 
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^^asleep, who would have told us about the no* 
thiagness ot that ? You are sometbiog beyond 
the mtellect; the intelleot was asleep, the 
brain was at rest in a way, but you were not 
asleep. If you bad been asleep, who would 
have made the blood run through the blood 
vessels, who would have continued the process 
•of digestion in the stomach ? Who would have 
continued the process of the growth of your 
body, if you had really fallen into the deep 
sleep state ? So you are something which is 
^ never asleep. Tho iabelleot sleeps, but not 
you. ^*1 am something beyond the intellect, 
mind and body/’ 

Now the boy said, “Sir, sir, I have under¬ 
stood it so far, and have come to .know that 1 
am a power divine, that I am the indnite 
power which never sleeps, never changes. In 
my youth, the body was different, in my child, 
hood the mind was not the same as I have 


now, the body was not the same as 1 have 
now, In my childhood, my intellect, braio. 


l^ody and mind were entirely different from 
what they are now.” Doctors tell us that after 


esven years, the whole system undergoes a 
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thorough change; e^ery moment the body 
chacgiog, and every second the mind is 
changing, and the mental thoughts, the men^ 
tai ideas which you entertained in your child¬ 
hood, where are they now? In the days of 
childhood you looked up on the sun as a beau¬ 
tiful cake which was eaten by the angels, the 
moon was a beautiiul piece of lead ; the stars 
were as big as diamonds. Where are these 
ideas gone ? The mind of yours, the intellect 
of yours has undergone a thorough, a whole¬ 
sale change. Bub you still say, 'When I was 
a obild, when I was a boy, when I shall grow 
up to the ago of seventy,’* You still make such 
remarks which show that you are something 
which was the same in childhood, which was 
the same in boyhood, which will be the same 
at this age of seventy. When you say, *'I went 
to sleep, I went into the deep sleep state, etc.,'' 
when you make remarks of that kind, it shows 
that there is the true 1* in you, the real Self 
in you, which remains the same in the dreacu' 
land, which remains the same in the deep^ 
sleep state, which remains {he same in tbe*^ 
wakeful state. There is something within 
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which remain b the same when you are in 
' a. swoon, which remains the same when you 
are bathing, when you are writing. Just 
think, reflect^ just mark, please. Are you not 
something which remains the same under all 
circumstances, unchanging in its being, the 
same yesterday, to-day and for ever? If eo, 
just reflect a little more, think a little more 
and you will be immediately brought face to 
face withOod. You know the promise was, 
know yourself, pub down your right addresa 
cn paper, and God will be introduced to you 
immediately. , 

Now, the boy, the prince, expected that as 
tie knevv about himself, he had come to know 
that he was something unchanging, some- 
thing constant, something which was never 
aaleep. Now he wanted to know what God is. 
The prince was asked ; “Brother, mark, here 
are these trees growing, Is the power that 
makes this tree grow different from the power 
that makes that tree grow? He said, “No, no, 
it must be the same power certainly.’^ “Now, 
't? is the power which makos all these trees grow 
different from the power that makes the bo* 
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dies of animals grow ? He said, “No, no, 
cannot be different, it must be the same.'’' ' 
“Now, is the power, the force which makea 
the stars move, different from the power 
which makes these rivers flow He said, “It 
ortonot be diSerent, it must be the aacne.’'^ 
Welt, now the power that makes these trees 
grow cannot be differejit from the power 
which makes your body grow, it cannot be 
different from the power which makes your 
hair grow. The same universal power of 
nature, the same nniveraal Divinity, or the 
Unknowable, which makes the stars shine, 
makes your eyes twinkle, the same power 
which is the cause of the growth of that body’s 
hair which you call mine, the same power 
makes the blood course through the veins of 
each and all. Indeed, and then what are you ? 
Are you not that power which makesyoilr hair 
grow, which makes your blood flow through 
your veins, which makes your food get diges¬ 
ted? Are you nob that power? That power 
which is beyond ttie intellect, the mind, in¬ 
deed you are. If so, you are the same power Jst 
which 18 governing the force of the whole ^ 
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Universe, you are the same 0ivimty, you are 
tbe same God, the same Unkoowable, the 
same energy, force, substance anything you. 
may call it, the same Divinity, the All which 
fs present everywhere. The same, the same- 
you are. 

The boy was astonished and he said,. 
“Really, really, I wanted to know God* 1 put- 
the question wbat God is, and I find my own 
Self, my true Atm a is God. What was I asking, 
what did I ask, what a silly question did I 
put!' 1 had to know myself. I had to know 
what 1 am, and God was known.” Thus was 
God known. 

The only difficulty in the way of realizing 
this truth is that people play the part of 
children, You know, oMlren sometimes take 
a fancy to a particuliur kind of plate and do 
not want to eat anything except when it le 
served to them in the plates which have their 
fancy. They will say, *T will eat in my plate, 
I will eat in my dish, I won’t have anything 
in any other plate.” 0 ohildrea! see it is nofe 
this particular plate alone which is yours ; all 
the plates in the house are yours j edl th© 
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golden, dishes are yours. This is a mistake. If— 
the people in this world know themBclves* ' 
they will find the true Self to be God Al¬ 
mighty, to be the;IflfiQite Power, but they 
^ have taken a fancy for this particular plate, 
thU head, brain, “What is done through the 
l^rain only, that is done by me. What is done 
tkfrough the mind or intellect, that is mine, 
and all else I won't have ; all else I disclaim. 

I will have only that which is served to mein 
this particular plate.’* Herein comes selfish' 
neea. They want to get everything .done 
throgh this plate and to take credit for this 
plate, they want to hav€ everything accumu¬ 
lated around this little plate, which they call 
particularly themselves, that with which they 
have identified themselvee, This is the cause 
of all eel fish ness, all anxiety and misery. Get 
rid of this false notion j realize your true Self 
to be the All; rise above this selfish egoism, 
you are happy this moment, one with the 
whole universe you are. This is a mistake of 
the same ebarooter as that which the prince 
made. The priuco was put a catch question. ^ 
Where is your place ? and he named the met- 
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ropoJis of the state. “That ia my place.” O 
hoy, that metropolis of the state ia not the 
oaly place you have got. The whole state, tl.e 
whole oouutry is yours. You live in that met- 
ropolia, that capital of the state, while that 
capital is not the only place that is yours, the 
whole state is yours, this magoifioent land¬ 
scape, these fairy scenes, this grand Himala- 
yao scenery, all this belongs to you, and not 
only that particular small town. 

This is the mistake made by the people. 
This intellect or brain may be called the met- 
ropolls or the capital of your real Self, the 
Atma. You have no right to claim this to 
yourself and deny everything else ;'tbis little 
metropolis of the brain, this metropolis of the 
mind or intellect is nob the only place you 
have got. The wide world, the whole universo 
is yours. The suns, the stars, the moons, the 
earths, the planets, the milky ways, all these 
are yours. Realize that. Just regain johr 
birthright; and all anxiety, all misery ceases. 

People talk about freedom ; -people t*Jk 
about salvation. What Is it that has bound 
you first? If you want to bo free, if you want 
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to gefc salvation, you ought to know what ia 
the cause of your bondage It is just like a 
moakey in the fahie. A monkey is caught in 
India in a very queer manner, A nnrrow- 
neolced basin is fixed in the ground, and in 
that basin are put some nuts and other 
eatables which the monkeys like. The mon- 
keys come up and thrust their hands into the 
narrow-necked basin and fill their hands with 
the nuts. The fist becomes thick and it can¬ 
not be taken out. There the monkey is caught; 
he cannot name out, Quserly, Strangely is he 
caught. 

We ask what it ie that biade you first. You 
yourself have brought you uoder thraldom 
and bondage. Here is the whole wide world, a 
grand magnificent forest j and in this grand 
magnificent wood of the whole univcr.se, there¬ 
in a narrow-neoked vessel found. What is that 
narrow-nccked vessel ? It is your brain ; thia 
little brain, narrow-necked. Herein are some 
ntits and people have got hold of these nuts 
and all what is done through the agency of the 
brain or through the medium of this intellect, 
is owi^ed as one’s own. “I am the mind,” is 
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what everybody saya: everybody baa practi¬ 
cally identified hiniBelf with the mind, “I am 
the mind,”, “1 am the intelleot,” and be takes 
a strong grip ot these nuts of these carrow- 
neoked vessels. That is what makes you 
slaves, that is what makes you slaves to 
anxiety, slaves to fear, slaves to temptations 
slaves to an sorts of troubles. That is what 
binds yoQ; that is the cause of all the suffering 
111 this world, If you want salvation, if you 
want ftoedom, only let go the hold, free your 
hand. The whole forest is yours you can jiuap. 
from tree to tree and eat all the nuts and eat 
all the walnuts andalltha fruits in the wood, 
all being yours. The whole world is yours 
just get rid of this selfish ignorance, and you 
are iree, you are your owe saviour. 

"Ifakinff a fniafne wher* AbimdanoB lies, 

(Is It fMr ? No, it ia net fair, it is not bsoominfr.) 
Making ct famiao wharo abuodanod 
This thy Ioe» to thy awwtsalf ao crtieJ, 
fibooM not be bo, should not do this, 

Within thino own bud bnriost then content, 

Thou mskest waste and niggarding. 

6a not niggardly, ba not ojisarly.'’ 

(It is niggardlhiees to give /tway all this- 
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property aud confine thyself unto the few 
things in this little brain only.) 

Ton will see that this brain of yours will 
heoome of infloite power if you realise your 
oneness with the All. That is what puts you 

in perfect harmony with world. 

•'OH, wo «n w»it u« lonfter» 

W# too t&k® ship, 0 AOttl,* 

JoyottS w® too launch out on ttAcWaaa sons 
PaarlosS for nnkown shows on wa^ss of eostaoy to 

saiL * 

Amid the wsiting winds, {tbon pressing mo to theo, 
I thee to me* O ioul). 

CarolHnic fwsi sinning our song of 9od. 

Obonting our ebsnt of pleasant erploration 
With laugh and many a k«?, 

(r/et others depceoivte, let othata weep for sin, retnorse, 
humiliation) 

0 soul, thou pUasost me, I thee. 

Ah more than any prieat, 0 soul, we too believe in 
Ood, I 

But with the mystery of Qod we dare not dally. 

0 BOiil, thou plenSASt me, I thee, 

Sailiog these Soae or on the hills, or vaklnR in tlie 

night,__ 

th» word eonl i^oeae intoUeou 
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TljouB;ht, dildi't on Time and Spftoe 

Loatli, like waters fiowitif;. 

Bear me indeed eS tbrou^cb the r»f?iou8 jufiuit«, 
■Whose air I breetbe, whose ripples hear, leva »« all 
oter, 

Bathe me, 0 Ood. !n thee, mounting to thee 
I anti my soul to range in range o£ the© 

0 thou troiisoendent, 

Karaeless, the fibre and the breobb* 

Light of (he light, shedding forth unbeises, theia 
oentre of them. 

Thou i&igbtler centre of the true, (be good, the 
loving, 

Thou moral, spiritual louaUiii—affeotion*S souro©' 
thou reaervoir, 

(0 pensive soul of me—0 thirst unsatUflecl—wsitoSt 
DOt there ? 

Wftiteet not haply for xis somewhere there the Com*- 
rade pertocb ?) 

Thou pulse—tboD motive of the stars, sunS, systoniSt 
Thai, eireliiig, move in order, safe, harmonious. 
Athwart the shapeless voatnesses o! space. 

How should 1 thinlr, how breatlie a single breatb^ 
how speUr, if, out of myself, ', 

I oould not Unncb to those Superior universes? 

Swiftly I shrivel at the thought of Ood, 

At flutuce and its wooders. Time and Space and 
Death 
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fiat tlifrtl, turning;, cAllto thee, 0 BOol, thou aoluat 

me. 

And lo, thou eendj masterest the orbs. 

Thou makest Time, smilest content at Death. 

And £Ii63t, awellest fall the vasttieues e{ Spno^ 

Greater than stars or enne 

fioandiiu, 0 soul, thou iourneyest forth ; 

Whut iovs than thine and onrS could wider amplify ? 

WhataspinCionB, wishos, Outlie thine and ourS, 0 
soul ? 

Whet <1 reams nf the ideul What p’ajis of verity, 
perfeeUon, atrenffth ? 

What ehaerlul will!ug^nece for others* sake tO glee 
up all ? 

For ethers* sake to suffer ell ? 

{lechotiiuff ahead, 0 eoul, when thou, the time 
aehidT'd 

The seas all cross'd. waather*d tlA oapes, t!ie TOyage 
done, 

Surrounded, oopegh frontest God, yieldost the aim 
attain’d, 

As hU'd with friendship, loye oemplete, the Elder 
Brother found, 

T)ie Younger melts in fondness in his ario9» 

Passage to more than India I ^ 

Are thy wings plumed indeed for aqoh far fiightS ? 
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jf' 0 Mtjl, TO.VttfiMt ehou indeed on voyages Ufe* ttios© 7 
DiaportBSt thou on waters Suoh ai thos© ? 

Soundest below the Sanskrit and the Yedaa ? 

Then bat© thy bent unleash’d. 

Passage to you, your ahores, y© aged fierce enigmaa I 
passage to you, to mastership of you, ye strangling 
problems, 

You, strsw’d with the wreoka of skeletons, that, 
Heing, neyer reached you.” 

Sail on tnaroh on to th© reftl seH; get rid 
*of all this superatition, tbis auperetition of the 
body, Get rid of this hypnotism of this little 
body; you bave hypnotized yourself into thig 
brain or body. Get rid of that, eail on, march 
on to the enternityt the reality, the true self; 
|)a8Sdge to more than India. 

Passage to mCTe thsu Indio 1 
0 Secret of the earth ai^ Sky I 

Of you, 0 waters of the loa I 0 winding oreoks and 
rivers I 

Of you, 0 woods and fields I of you strong mountayis 
of iny land 1 

01 yon, C prairies t of you, gray rocks 1 
0 morning red 1 0 clouds J 0 rain snows 1 
0 day end night, passage to yon I 
Rise above the body> and you become all 
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these, yoa get a passage unto all these, 
these yon realise yourself to be. 



0 sun and moon and all you slars 1 3lrlu8 anil Jupiler t 
FnuRgd to you 1 

Pftx&ago, IcQ media to I the blood burns in jay 

Toins J 

Away, 0 soul I boist iiifitnntly tbs anoLor I 


Cut the bowsers—haul out—shake out every sail 1 

Have we not Stood here like trees in the groutid long 
encnag:b } 

Have wo not erovs^d here lens euouRh, eatinif and 
dfiftkin* like mere hrutee ? 

Have wo not darkeo'd and dased ouiselyos with 
books long enougb ? 


Sail forth—steer for tbs deep waters 0 )dy, 

RacklessO sonl, exploring, I wUh tbeOi and thoi> 
with me, 

For we are bound where mariner has not yet dared 
to go. 

And we will risk the ship, ourselves mid all, 


0 my brave Soul 1 

0 fsrtberi farther Sail! ' 

0 Oaring joy, but safe ( are they not all the seaa 
God ? 

0 farther, father sail I 


SIN—ITS RELATION TO THE ATMAN 
OR REAL SELF. 


(JjtctaTti dcUvertdon iJowmbcr 16, 190^, iy*- 
ike Academy of Sciencesj San Francieco.) 

My owo seH ia tU© form of aiaters and 



brothers. 

To day’s Hubjact ia in continuation of the 
aoveral lectures that have been delivered 
during the last week. Those who have heard 
the pre'ffiouB lectvues will understand it moat. 

Rama is not going in this lecture to enter 
into the definition of sin, or how this sin is in 
this world, who brought it, whence it came, 
why is it that some people are more sinful 
than.others, why ia it that some people have 
more greed than others, and others bare more 
anger than greed. These questions will be 
taken up in some other lecture if time allows. 

We uae the word sin to-night in ita 


***ordinary secso or in the. sense in which all 
the Chriatian world takes it. 


In India, in a certain temple, a maj> was 
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eeeo distributing sweet®, Tho way with 
ladiaus ia that ou occasions of great joy and 
prosperity, tliey distribute eweet® or some 
other things aojong the poor. Somebody 
came and asked wbat the cause of this rejoic¬ 
ing was. The man said that he had lost his 
horse; that was the cause of his rejoicing. Thi 
people were aeboaished and surprised. They 
said* “Well, you have lost ahorse and you 
are rejoicing?'’ He said, “Misunderstand me 
not. I have Lost a horse but I have saved the 
rider. My horse was stolen by a band of 
robbers. I was not riding the horse at tho 
time the horse was stolen. Had I been mounted 
on the horsO) 1 might also have been stolen. 

I am thankful that I was not stolen with the 
horse, and that it was only the horse that was 
stolen.*’ The people laughed heartily. What 
a simple man i 

Sisters and brothers, this story seems to be 
ridiculous. But every one has to apply it to 
himself and examine whetber-he or she is not 
behaving worse than that man. He lost the 
horse, but saved himself, the rider. Oh^ but ' 
thousands, nay millions of people—what are 
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^ tbey doing? They aro trying to save tU© 
borae and lose the rider. There is the worst 
<A it. So he had high occasion to rejoice 
when he saved the rider and lost the horse. 
Everybody knows that the real spirit, or the 
real self, ego or soul, is related to the astral 
as a rider or horgeman is related to the 
horse. But let us go to anybody and ask about 
his whereabouts and hie real nature. What is 
yourself, what does it do ? The answer will 
bei “I am Mr. so and ao ? I work in such and 
such an office”. AU these eigne and all these 
answers relate to the gross body only. That 
is to say, these are answers which are not to 
the. point. Weasfc ‘‘Who are you—what are 
you ?” and his answer does not let us know 
he is In reality. It is wide of the mark, 
ndt to the point. We ask about his self, and 
h4is telling us about the horse. We want to 
knoW' about the rider, and- he evades the 
question and tells us things not asked at all. 
feiit not that w© are taking the horse to be the 
% rider? 'The horse is los^ it is high time to raise 
Va a* cry lost, lost, lost! Let it'be published in 
newspapers, lost, lost, lodt! What Is lost f the 
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borse ? Nay, the horee ia nofc lost. Everybody 
tells about the borso. The eigsB, the symbols, 
and whereabouts of the person, everybody ie 
ready to tell. The thing lost U the rider; the 
thing lost is the soul, the spirit, the Atman, 
the true self. Wonder of wonders! 

How are we to discover and lied out the 
true self, the rider, the real Atman? Tbo 
answers to this question were given almost 
every day during the last week's lectures. 
To^ay we shall see an answer to it from a 
different point of view—from the ^hecomenou 
of sin. What is the origin of sin ? How did 
sin enter this world? The explanation which ie 
to be given will appear to be preposterous, will 
appear to be something startling, something 
very atrango. But be not surprised. Even this 
apparently surprising explanation can be 
proved to be exactly in accord with the 
teachings of your own Bible-the Bible whiol> 
the European people cannot understand in the 
same way as the Indians, because Christ 
belongs to Asia, and it can be shown that he 
alep belongs to India. All the similes, figures 
of speech in the Bible, have so often been 
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^ repeated in the Hindu Scriptures. So the 
Hindus the Asiatic people, being accustomed 
to that sort ol speech, can understand it belter 
. than the Western people. And so the people 
who will look upon the explanation which 
will be given presently to be startling and 
diametrioally against their cherished thoughts 
and highly revered feelings should bear up 
with it, because after all, this apparently 
etxange explanation is not opposed to the 
teachings of your own Bible. Before entering 
,, upon the problem of sin. we shall discuss a 

^ i«w pcelimiciary mature, 

How is it that everybody whoia bornuiugb 

die, and still the people can never think of 
death ? The very thought of death oausee a 
shudder in their bodies and sends atbnll 
into them from the tip of the toes to the top of 
the head. How is it, we say, that all the kings 
who existed in the past passed away, all the 
prophete who raised the dead—their bodies 
also died away? They brought the dead to 

^ life bat their bodies are also dead. We see 

JK that all the rich men in the past, all the strong 
men iu the past, have died; and from the 
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intftlleotual point of yicw we are sure that.otir 
bodies must die sooner or later. You may ]iyr 
three score years and ten, nay, double tba^— 
four times that—but you must die; you cannot 
aToid death. It is so sure. * Oh, , but wonder- 
of wonders, that in spite of all tliat, nobody 
cau practically believe in this death. Every 
o&e will shun tlie idea of death, he will not 
tolerate the thought of death. Everybody goes, 
on expanding his relations with his fellowmen 
and developing bis connections with his 
fellows, spreading the growth of bis held of 
work, and goes on with his life as if death bad 
never to take hold of him, as if no death were 
possible for him. How is it? What is the cause? 
A man mentions the name of death, and there 
is fever in the whole frame. Why is it? It is 
BO certain on the one hand, and on the other 
hand, we cannot allow it to touch our thoughts 
even, just a bird, alter some water falls on 
its wings, will shed it off. How is it that we 
can never believe in death practically ? You 
may sing songs which portray death, but c^ 
never believe in death in practice. What la 
the cause? The Vedanta gives an explanation 
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aaya that the real cause ia that your real 
self is incapable oi death. Tour real self oan 
never die. The body which is to die, which is- 
dying every moment—by death let os uiider- 
Btand here change—which is undergoing a 
change every second, and is dying out, ia not 
your real Self. There ia something in you 
which oan never die. In conjunction with it 
there is the soul, the real apirit which oan 
never die. But you will say that in practical 
life in every day life, we do not believe that 
. the’apirit is not to die, but we believe that our 
, ^ bodies should not die—believe that our bodies 
^ should remain immortal. Now the Vedantic 

philosophy of Hindu religion aays that it is 
k true that whereas it is the spirit that la not 
^ to die and the body that is to die, yet the 
attributes of the spirit, the glory of the real 
self or ego. are by mistake attributed to tho 
mortal body. There is ignorance at the root- 
This thought is universal. It is present every¬ 
where, in all countries, and ia present even 
m in the animal kingdom. No othw philosophy 
Jr. than the Vedanta explains the universality of 
this belief. Now the universality of this belief 
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is a fact, and this fact ought to be explained^ 
Any philosophy which does not explain all 
the facts in nature is no philosophy. The 
Vedanta doss not leave this fact Uflesplaioed, 
as most of the philosophies do. The cause 
must be intrinsic. The days of re feting to 
external cause are gone. A man fails down 
and the cause of his fall should be shown 
within himself. He may say the ground was 
slippery, or something like that. The causo 
must be Shown in the phenomenon and not 
without It. And if the cause can be found 
within the phenomenon^ wo have no right to 
go to outside causes. How are you to explain 
a practical belief in immortality by a cause 
which may be internal and not external ? In 
the body we find nothing which could give us 
that faith, which could give us that belief of 
immortality. In the mind we find noticing 
which could give us that idea. Go beyond the 
mind, go beyond the body, and the Vedanta 
points out tho true spirit, the true Atman 
which was described in a previous lecture. 
That ia immortal, the witness light, the same 
yeeterday, to4ay and. for ever. Therein we 
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find thd cause of bis uciTeraal faith in 'oo 
death^. And in practical life the mistake 
mads is tbs same as the mistake made bj all 
mankind previous to the time of Galileo. The 
motion of the earth is attributed to tbs sun. 
The same mistake lies in your attributing the 
•divine immortality of the spirit to the body, 

Now the question comes,^the immortal 
soul is there and the mortal body is there, and 
along with them there is ignorance, want of 
knowledge. Wherefrom did this want of 
knowledge come ? Here we see that ignorance 
is in man, and that divine spirit is in man, 
and the body is also in man. These things are 
internal; none of them is external, none of 
them is outside your range* And by the action 
of these, the body and mind and the immortal 
spirit and ignorance, there is explained the 
presence of the phenomenon of practical 
disbelief in the death of the body. 

Again, how is it that nobody in this world 
can be free, and yet everybody regards himself 
as free, and thinks of freedom, and freedom is 
so much desired. You will say that man is free. 
Have you not so many passions, desires and 
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temptations? HowthencBnyouoallyoursel'FOF 

free? Sweet fruits or delicious foods can make 
you a slave. Any attractive colour can at 
once Mplivate you, charm you and make you a 
slave Any thought of wordly prosperity can 
make you a slave, and still you call yourselves 
free. Examine it minutely, whether you can 
do what you like with prefect freedom. Is it 
not that something goes wrong with your 
affairs and you cannot control your temper ? 

You are a slave of anger, you are a slave of 
pMsious. Sow it is that people cannot, as ft > 
matter of fact, be prefectly free, and still they 
are all the time thinking of freedom, talking 
of freedom, and freedom is so sweet, so 
desirable, so lovely! 

In India, Sunday is the day of freedom, 
and children are taught the day of the week 
through the thought of freedom. Every day 
they ask their mothers, what is the day ? She 
tells them it is Monday, Tuesday, or Wednee- 
day. Then they begin to count on their fingers 
Tuesday, Wednesday etc. Oh! when will ^ 
Sunday come? 

Whatia it that oauaea BO much bloodabed 
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^ on thefac© of the earth? The thought'of 
liberty, freedom. What wae the thought thatr 
made the America os sever their connectiotx 
with what they used bo call their motherland? 
What Was it? The thought of freedom. And 
what is the object of every religioa ? In. 
Sanskrit we have the word molisha which 
means salvation, which means freedom, 
liberty. 0 liberty, liberty, libertyf Everybody 
hungers and thirsts after eweot liberty. And 
yet how many men are there who are really 
free? Very few. 

In this world, the Vedanta says, you are 
all the time confined in a prison, a prison with 
threefold waJIs-^fche wall of time, the wall of 
space, and the wall of causation. When every 
though! of yours, every deed of yours is 
determined by the chain of causation and by 
that chain you are bound, how can you be free- 
while living in this world? And still freedom 
is the hobby of each and all. la not that 
paradoidcal and strange? Does it not appear 
^to be a Qontradiction in terms? Explain that 
The Vedanta says there is a cause foritv 
and the cause is mtUn you, it la not without 
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youreeH. Thi« thought of freedom in yon- 
this universal thought taiU U 0 that there ia 
’SOmethiDg in you; and that aomethlng in you 
ia your true Self) the real ma, because this 
■freedom you want to have for me, for the Z, 
the real Self, and for nobody else. There is 
something in you which is really free uni ice ibed 
unbound. The uniTersality of this idea 
preaches in unmistakable language that the 
real Self, the real Atman, ia something which 
ia absolutely free. But owning to thesame kind 
•of mistake which the ignorant people make in 
.attributing the motion of the earth to the sun 
and bringing the rays of the sun to the earth— 
interchanging the attributes through 
i^^noranoe^we want to have freedom realized 
for the body, for the mind, for the grow self. 

We aeo in this world another very strange 
phenomenon. Everybody in this world from 
the point of view of his little self ia a sinner. 
Everybody is somehow ox other responsible 
for some delect or some dedoienoy or other and 
yet nobody in his heart of hearts thinks that he . 
is a sinner, l^obody on the face of the earth— 
in the wide world—not a single individual 
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“ bdlidY€& in his sioful D^ture. In hia heart 
h«arta he regarda himself aa pure- In practical 
life nobody ktbinka himself a aiuner. What, if 
outwardly jou call yourself a sinner ? Even 
then the real object in view is to be looked 
upon by the people to be a holy man. By 
calling themselves sinners, people reallyintend 
to be regarded ae holy. But in their heart of 
hearts they have no faith in their sinful nature. 
Everybody is pure to himeelf. The worst 
culprits and crimiuala brought before the 
tribunal, when asked: '*Did you commit tbe 
sin?’* would seldom say that they committed 
a sin. If they are forced to say that they did 
commit a eio, there might be something else in 
the matter. Though they outwardly confess 
tbeir sine, in their hearts they believe that 
their coniessiou is wrong. They committed no 
sin. How is tbatP People who are in a temple 
confeaetng tbeir aine before a priesti when they 
come out into the street and are called by 
some one by the name of a robber they at once 
^urn round and impeach him, proeecute him, 
and get him convicted in the court. It was 
only before God, it wae only in a temple that 
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iheji WADted to throw duat in the eyes o£ God^i&^ 
It> was only in the temple that they said:they 
were sinners cocfeaaing their sins. 

hl^en this pbenomenon shows what an 
anomaly there is in this world. How is that 
anomaly to be solved? The Vedanta says 
that this ‘incapability of suppression of tbn 
idea that we are not sinnerSf that we are far 
beyond sin, and the universality of the practical 
belief in our ainlese natures, as a living proof, 
is a living sign of the sinless nature of the 
real Balf, of the einlesa, pure. I 10 I 7 character 
of the true Atman, of the real Spirit. The real 
Spirit, the real Atman is sinless, pure, the 
Holy of holies. If you do not admit this 
.explanation, explain this apparent anomaly in 
any other way, 

How is it'that everybody knows in'tellectu* 
ally that he cannotaccuthulabe all the Wealth 
in this world, he cannot become rich: to his 
owcr satisfaction We see that every day 
among us. Just go to ■people who-are reputed 
to'have millio&s and inquire whether they are^ 
•contacted' and satjsdedv* LfOt them lay< before 
yoii their't^ue heafte'Snd' they*will' say that 
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they are not satisfied, not contented. More, 
to ore, more they want. ThefUre juat ae poor in 
heart as the people who possess four dollars* 
Four billion dollars and four dollars make no 
difference in bringing about peace of mind, 
, j'eet and contentojent. They aro no functions 
of riches, li in epite of their riches, they are 
really men of rest and men who have got 
^eace, the cause of that peace is not their 
riches, but the cause oi that peace must be 
;90taething else, must be Vedanta unconsciously 
i practice and nothing else. That alone 

' can be the cause o! their peace, because riches 
by themeelvessgive no joy to their owners, 
Now we are sure that the accumulation oi 
•wealth, material prosperity bring no calm, 

? . and yet e^ery body is h ungering and ha nkeri n g 

I after lucre. Is. not that a etrange anomaly ? 

I Explain that.' Now no eystem oi philosophy 
i or religion explains that reasonably or with 
any perfect argument. The Vedanta says bore 
is this bungoT after prosperity, and possessing 
•^accumulating overy thing. Why is it .so? 

^ ' The body can never poseeee the whole-world. 
i if'you posaeas the whole world, you will 
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not besflfciafied, you will bethiukingof posees- 
eiog tUo moonland. Thick of the etoperors 
who governed the whole earth, the eiuperore 
of Rome. Think of those Noros—does it not 
make you shudder? Think of their states of 
mind, of those 0»3ars and Neroe. Were they 
happy ? Were they contented? There is one- 
of them who eats, who is fond of eating, and ho 
has all the time moat delicious foods cooked for 
him. He eats one dish and eate it to his fill, 
and there is no more room in bis stomach and 
he has medicines whioh will make him vomit, 
and he vomits that food and other dishes ar^ 
brought to him) and he eats them to his fill^ 
and this is just to satisfy his taste. He goes on 
eating and vomiting and eating and vomiting 
all day long- Is he satisfied? Is he at peace?* 
Not at all. We are sure of that. Nay, we can¬ 
not possess the whole world, and even if we 
possess that, what does that amount to? Gain 
the whole world and lose your own soul,-what 
does that amount to? This earth of yours is- 
simply a point in astronomical calculations 
when we deal with the fixed stars. This earth 
is dealt with as a mathematical point for. a 
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position, bat no magnitudo. ’ 

This earth oi your^, wh&t is it ? How can 
it bring any real eatiafaotion, any real peace!, 
to possesa this earth ? We know it from the 
intellectual side, and yet we cannot but rush 
after this wealth. The Vedanta says it ie 
because the Beal Self in you, the real 
in you is, as a matter of fact, the Tnaster of tha 
tckole universe. That is tho cause of your 
wanting to see yourself the master of the 
whole world. 

There is a story in India about an emperor 
who was put into prison by his son,' He was 
put into priaon-because his son wanted to see 
himself possessed of tbo whole kingdom. The 
son put his father into prison so that he might 
satisfy his hunger after luore. At one time, the 
father wrote to his own son to send him some 
students so that he might amuse himself by 
teaching them something. Then the eon said, 
“Will you hear this fellow, my father? He 


has been ruling over the kingdom for so many 
^ years, and even now he cannot give up his old 
habit of ruling. He still tvants to rule over 


students; he wants sOoiebody to rtile over. He 
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cannot giva ap His old habits/' 

So it is. How can we gWe up our old 
habits ? The old habit clings to us. We cannot 
ehake it off. The real Self of yours the emperor 
^AoH-i-yoftow (the literal meaning of the word 
is ‘ruler of the whole world/ and 00 the 
name 0! that emperor Shah-t-Jahan means the 
emperor of the whole universe) is the emperor 
of t he n n i verse. Now y0 a h ave p at the emperor 
into a prison, into the black-hole of your 
body,' into the quarantine 0! your little self. 

How can that real Self, that emperor of the ^ 
universe, forget his old habits? How can he ^ 
give up his nature? Nobody is capable of 
shaking off his own nature. Nobody can jump 
out of his own nature. So the Atman, the truo 
Self, the real Reality in you,—how can that 
give up its nature ? You have confined that in 
the prison, but oven in the prison it wants to 
possess the whole world, because is has been 
possessing the whole; it cannot give up its old 
.habits. If you wish this ambitious spirit, the 
avarice, should be shaken off, if you desirev 
that the people in this world should give up 
this ambitious nature, could you preach them J 
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to give it Qp? Impoasible. 

You will escusd Hama for making some 
strong Btatemonts, but the truth must be told. 
Hama raspacta truth inora than persoua. The 
truth must be told, la the Bible it is stated ia 
the fifth chapter of Mathew, in the Sermon on 
the Mount, if some body slaps you on one 
cheek, turn to him the other. When you have 
to preach the Holy Gospels, take with you no 
money; baie-footed> bare-headed you should go. 
If you are called to the courts of justice, before 
going to the courts think not of what you will 
have to say. Open your mouth and it will be 
filled. Look at the lilies of the field and the 


sparrows of the forest. They take no thought 
• for to-morrow, and the lilies and the sparrows 

•wear garments which even Solomon might 
grudge. Have you not a etatemeat in the Bible 
that it may be possible for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle, but It is impossible 
for the rich to realize the kingdom of heaven? 
Have you not read in the Bible about the 
rich man who came to Christ and asked to bo 
r \ initiated and Christ eaid, ‘.‘There is only one 
way with you, ii 6 other waj^ you should give 
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up your riches; do this alone» and you can bo ^ 
in peace”. This spirit of renunciation, thie 
chapter which is so much kept in the back 
ground by at least the missionaries in IndiCr 
and even all over the world, this chapter 
teaches the Vedanta and the teachings which 
are lived by the Indian monks even at this 
time. In the name of that holy religion, in 
the name of that teaching of renunciation, 
iust mark people going as priests and 
missionaries to India, You will kindly excuse 
Rama. If you regard self as in the body X 
nobody should feel offended. Nobody has a 
right to feel in the least offended ii anything 
is said again St his little body. 

Is it not strange that even the people who 
go to India is the same ol that renunciation, 
every day rolling in their coaches, living in 
magnificent palaces, and drawing large salaries 
of three or four hundred dollars a month and 
living in princely style, say that they are 
teaching and preaching the religion of 
renunciation? Is it not strange? ‘The Vedanta ^ 
says that you canhot reprsss by any teaching ' 
er preaching from' the pulpit^ tho idea of 
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accanialabing And getting everything into your 
possession. You cannot repress it because yon 
cannot destroy the universal kingship of your 
real fSeif, the universal monarchy.of your real 
Self. But is this disease incurable ? Has this 
malady no antidote, no medicine? It has, it 
has. The Cause of this enormity is iguoranoe, 
ignorance which makes you attribute to the 
body the glory of the Self and makes you, on 
the contrary, attribute to the real Self the 
misery of the body. Remove this ignorance, 
and you will see the man rich, rich with no 
Vioney; and you will hnd the mau, the monarch 
•ol the whole universe with no land or property. 
Bo long as the ignorance is present, you must 
be ambitions, you must be avaricious. There 
is no help lor it, no other remedy* Possess 
this knowledge; possess this divine wisdom, 
.and free the Atman, keep it no longer in prison. 
Free it, that is to say, realize your true, 
eternal, everlasting Atman, which is the God, 
Master, Euler of the Universe. Realize that, 
^iind you are the holy of holies, the holiest ol 
Hhe holy. To you it would appear degrading 
and sinful to entertain any thought of worldly 
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prosperity or worJdly riohea. 

When Alasander the Great visited India 
after coDqueriQg all the other countries io the 
whrld that were known tohiiS; he wanted to 
see the strange Indiana of whom he had been 
hearing so muoh. He was just led to a monk 
or priest on the bank of the Indue river, The 
monk lay there on the aandSt bare footed^ 
naked, wearing no clotbea and not knowing 
wherefrom hie to-morrow’e food was to cotoe, 
just lying there and basking in the sun. 
Alexander the Great, with his crown shining, 
dasnling with the brilliant diamonds and gem a 
that he had got from Peraia, stood beaide him 
in all hi® glory, Beside him was the monk 
with CO clothes on^^what a contrast, what a 
contrast! The riches of the .whole word 
represented by tbe body of Alexander on one 
aide, and all the outward poverty represented 
by the saint on tbe other aid el But you have 
simply to look at their faces to be convinced 
of tbe poverty or. riches of their true souls. 

Sisters and brothers« you hanker after 
riches in order to hide your wounds, put on 
ilueu baudages in order to conceal them. Here 
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U tho saint whose sou) was rich; here ia the 
saint who bad realized the richness and glorj 
of his Atmas. Beside him stood Alexander 
the Qreat who wanted to hide hie inner 
poyerty. Look at the heacoing countenance of 
the saint, the happy, joyful face of the saint* 
Alesauder tbo Great was struck by his 
appearance. He fell in love with him, and 
just asked the saint to come with him to Greece. 
The saint laugbed. and his answer was: ^^The 
world is in me. The world cannot contain me. 
The univeree is in me. X CAunot be confined in 
the universe. Greece and Rome are is we. 
The suns and stare rise and eet in me.*' 

Alexander the Great, sot beisg used to this 
kind of language, wsa surprised. He said, *‘I 
will give you riches. I will ju6t flood you with 
worldly pleasures. All aorta of things that 
peopU desire, all sorts of things which captivate 
and charm people will be in wild profiislon at 
your service. Please accompany me to Greece, 
The saint laughed, laughed at his reply 
and said, ^‘Tbere is not a diamond, there is 
'Sot a sun or star which sbises, but to me is 
d ue its lustre, To me ie due the glory of all tbs 
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hea^ Qo) y JJodieB. Tci is due al 1 the ^ittraobi ve 
nature/ all tiae oWw the things, desired. 
It would be beneath, 01 ^ .dignity, it would be 
degrading on my part).first, to lepd the, glory 
and charm to theee obiects, and then, go about 
aeeking , them, to go begging at the door of 
worldly riches, to go begging at the door oi 
flesh and animal desires to receive pleasures, 
tappineae. It is belQF my dignity. I can 
never stoop.to that level. No, I can never go 


begging at theirs.” , 

This astonished Alexander the Great. He 
just drew bis eword and was going to strike 
off the head of that saint, And again the saint 
laughed a hearty laugh and said, '‘0 Alexander 
never in your life did you speak such a 
ialsehood, euch an abominable lio. Kill ws, 
kill me, kill me t Where is the sword that can 
kill met Where is the weapon that can wound 
ms? Where is the calamity that can mar my 
cheerfulness? Where is the sorrow tJiat can 
tamper with my happiness? Everlasting, the 
same yesterday, to«day, and for ever, pure and 
holy of belies, the Mss ter ol the universe, that 
lam, that I am. Even in your hands I am 
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^ the pffwer that makes them move, 0 Alexander, 

If your body dies^ there I remain, the power 
thatmakea your hands move. 1 am the power 
' that makes your muscles move.” The sword 
fell down from the hands of Alexander. 

Here we see that there is only one way of 
making people realise the spirit of 
renunciation. From the worldly point of view 
we become ready to renounce everything only 
when we become rich from the other point of 
view. Have you not heard the unquestionable 
law of science, vhat is gained in poverty is 
lasUng? The outward lose, the outward 
renunoifttiODj can be achieved when inward 
perfection, inward mastery or kinghood is 
attained. No other way, no other way. 

How is it that in this world anger exists ? 
We hear loud preachings every day that we 
ehould never give way to weakness, should 
never lose our temper. We hear preachings 
to that affect every day, and still when the 
time comes, we give way to weakness. Why 
^ is it? Why anger, why animosity, why the 
thought of self-aggrandizement and why 
other sins? Why these animal paasion? All 
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tbeao ai&A ard esplaiaed byibe Vedantti on 
the same Uoe aod the same pTinoiple, Perhaps 
there is hardly any time to eater into the 
details of all these sins. If yoa want to know- 
more about it, you had better come to Rama, 
and all these sins will be perfectly explained, 
their catise and tbeir diagnosis. But there 
being little time now, Rama simply sums up- 
all that; and your attention is drawn to the 
fact that all these sins are due to ignorance, 
which makes you confound the real Self with 
the apparent body and mind. Give up this 
ignorance and these sins arc so more. If you 
were to remove these sins by any of these 
ways, the attempts will end in failure because 
DO matter can be destroyed. Of course 
ignorance can be destroyed. Ignorance wo 
can remove. Children when they are bora 
are ignorant of many things in this world, 
but we see that gradnally their ignorance 
about many subjects goes diminishing and 
diminishing. Ignorance can only be removed. 

That being the case, there is the power 
which leade you to anger, which leads you to 
desires and sine, and leads you to the 
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yTac oum 13 lati on. T hia energy y ou can nofe d estroy 
by your teftchinga or preachings in any way. 
You oanncft repress; you can never euppress 

it_the energi’ is there, The Vadanta says we 

can make spirit out of tliis energy. Let it not' 
be misapplied• Let it be applied properly. 
This is the energy of the true Spirit in you, the '' 
en<jrgy of the true Atman in you» which ie the 
master of the whole world, which is rival-less. 

Everybody wants to be free, and the idea 
of freedom—what is Us essential character,. 
y the fundamental feature of the desire for 
freedom? It isiisiag to a height where wo- 
have no rival. The energy of the true Atman 
wants you to realize the state where you are 
perfectly free, that is to say, where you have 
no equal, where you have no rival. The 
Atman, the true spirit is rival-leas. If you want 
to get rid of worldly selflahneae or the thought 
of self-aggrandizement, you cannot push down 
and destroy the real energy. No energy can 
be destroyed. Nojr can the eternal Atman be 
, destroyed, Eow can the eternal Atman be 
destroyed! The improper use yon can make- 
of everything and turn heaven into hell. 
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Thoro is s story about a priest, a Ciuutlan ^ 
prie St. m E Qg] an d. He read, a b out tb a d eatb a 
of some great mec, great Sciesiistsf Darwia 
and Huxley. He began to think in his mind 
whether they had gone to iieU or heaven. He 
was thinking and thinking and ^thinking. He 
said to himself, ^‘These people did not commit 
any crimes, and yet they did not believe in 
the Bible, they did not believe in Christ, they 
were no Cliriations in the proper sense of the 
word. They must have gone to bell.” But 
he could not make up his own mind to think ^ 
that way. He thought; “They were good 
men, they had done some good work in the 
world, thoy did not deserve hell. Where did 
they go?” He fell asleep and dreamt a most 
wonderful dream. He saw that he himsell 
had died and was taken to the highest heaven, 

He found there all tbe people whom he had 
expected to hod ; he found all his .Obristlan 
brothers who used to come to his Church. 


He found them all there. ^Then he asked 
abdut these Scientists, Huxley and Darwin, 
The door-keeper of heaven or some other 
.steward told him that these people were in the 
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lowest hell. 

Now, this priest asked If he oould b& 
allowed to go to the lowest hell on a fying 
visit simply to see them, and there to go and 
preach to them the Holy Bible and show them 
that they had perpetrated a most heioous 
crime in not believing in the letter of the 
Bible. After some foes and trouble the steward 
yielded, and consented to get for him a ^cket 
to the lowest hell. You will be astonished 
that even in hell and heaven, you come aod 
-go in your railway oars, but so it was, The 
man had been bred in the midst of surround¬ 
ings overflowing with railway traffic and 
telegraphs. Sc in his thoughts, in bis dreams, 
it is no wonder if the railways got mixed u|> 
with hell and heaven. 

Well, this priest got a flrst-class ticket. 
The railway train went on and on and on. 
Tbare were some intermediate staticne, 
because he came from the highest heaven to 
the lowest hell. He stopped at the intermediate 
^ stationa and found that there was a change 
lor the worse as he wont on down and down. 
When became to the lowest hell but one, he 
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could not keep himself in senses. Such Q 
stench was coming out that he had to put all 
his napkois and handkerchiefs before his 
nose, and yet he ooald not be senseless; bo 
had to fall into a swoon. There were so many 
•crying voices, weeping and crying and 
gnashing of teeth down there; he could not 
bear it, He could not keep his eyes opon 
because of those sights. He repented of his 
persistence to come to aee the lowest hell.' 

In a few minutes .the people on the railway 
platform were crying. *'Th© lowest hell, the 
lowest hell*^ for the convenience of the 
passengers. There was engraved on the walls 
of the station, “The lowest hell.” But the ^ 
priest was astonished. He asked everybody,’^ 
“This cannot be the lowest hell ? It must be 
about the highest heaven. No, no, it cannot 
he. This is not the lowest, this is not the 
lowest hell; it must be heaven ” The railway 
guard or conductor told him that this was the 
placo, and there came a,man who said, “Just 
get down, sir, this is your dosfcination/’ v 

He got down-poor fell ow, b u t was su rprised. ^ 
He expected the lo’erest hell to be worse than 
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‘tho lowest hell but odo. But this well olgh 
rivalled his highest heaven. He got out oX 
tlio railway station and found there magnid- 
•cent gardens, sweet*scented fiowers, and 
fragrant breezes blowing into bis fs^e. Ho 
met one tall geutlemsu. He asked liU namo 
and be thought bo 9iw in him sometLlog or 
somebody whom bo had seen before. The 
man was walking before him, and he followed 
afU'r him; and when the man oallcd out, tbo 
priest was delighted. They shook hands, and 
•the priest recognized him. Wbo was be? 
That was ’ Huxley. He asked, 'What is it, is 
it the lowest hoU?*’ Husley said, ‘'Yes, no 
doubt it is.'’ And ho said, ‘T came to preach 
to you, but first oi all, answer how is it that 1 
.find such a Strange phenomenon before mo?” 
Huxley said, “You were nob wrong in your 
expectations for tbo worst. Indeed, when we 
•came here, it was the worst possible bell in 
the universe. It was the most undesirable that 
•could be conceived.'’ And here be pointed 
out oertain places:—“there were dirty ditches.'* 
And be pointed out another spot* “There 
^as burning iron.*' And he pointed out 
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another spot» • “there was hot eand**; and 
“there was steaming dung.” He said, ‘‘We 
were first of all placed in the most dirty 
ditches, but while theroi without hands we 
wore throwing water to the next adjoining hot 
,burning iron; and wo went on with that work 
tJirowieg that dirty water out of the ditchoa 
on the hot burning iron that waa on the 
baoks, Then the stewards of the lowest hell 
bad to take us to those places where there was 
a burning liquid oil but by the time they took 
us to that place' most of the iron had hecomo 
wholly cooled, most of the iron could be 
handled, and still a great deal of iron was in 
its liquid burning condition, fiery condition. 
Then, with the aid of that iron which had 
cooled down, and holding it before the fire, 
we sueceedod in making some maohines and 
some other instruments. After that we were* 
to be taken to the third place where there 
was the dung. We were taken to that place 
and with the help of our instruments, iron, 
spades and machineSf we began the digging 
work. After that wc were taken to tho other 
kind of soil, and there by means of machinoa 
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other inetrumouts tl\at wo had got then 
ready, we threw some of those thing® into 
t]iy soil to which wo wore taken; that served 
as roanuxe, and thus wo succeeded, by-and-by 
ill turning this hell into a veritable heaven. 

Now the thing is tliat in that lowest hell* 
thoio were present all tlie material 8 which 
being simply placed in their right positions, 
might mako the highest heaven. So it is. 
The Vedanta says, in yon is present the divine 
God, and in you is present the worthless 
^ body; but you have misplaced the things, 
Ydu have done thijigs upside down; in a 
topsyturvy way you have put them. You hav© 
put the cart before tlie horse; and that is how 
3 'ou make this world a lioll for you. You have 
simply not to destroy any thing, not to dig 
up anything. This ambitious spirit of yours, 
or this selfishness of yours, or this angry 
nature of yours, or any other sin of yours* 
which is just like a hell or heaven, you can¬ 
not destroy, but you can rearrange. No 
j energy can be doetroyed, but you can re- 
arrange this hell and convert it into th© 
highest heaven. 
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The Vedanta says, the only open sesamej^ 
^tihe only way to really atatnp out all misery 
from the world,—long faces and gloomy, aad 
tempers, will not mend matters,—the only 
way to escape from all sins, the only way to 
stand above all temptations is to realize tJie 
true Self. Tou will never be able to with¬ 
stand animal passions unless you do away 
with all this splendour and glory that 
bewitches you, do away with ail that attracts 
you. When you roalize that, you stand Above 
all the passion?, and at the same time be 'A 
perfectly free, be perfectly free, be perfectly 
full of bliss, and that is heaven. 

Oat f Otn! 

Sditor's note. 

This lecture was repeated in the Acadenn* 

•of Sciences on December 20, l9^g^ Thu 
striking passages of tho lecture when repeated 
are given on the next page, which forms a sort 
of continuation of this lecture or which is 
father “the Prognosis and Diagnosis of sin”. 


in Ute Winre. 

PROGNOSIS AND DIAGNOSIS OF 8lN. 

(L$cture delwered on Otcember 20^ 1902, vn ete 
Academy <4 SiMraxs,-S<m?Y<meisco.) 

My own Self ia the form of ladies aod 
gentlemen. 

To-night we will investigate ein, if there 
be any. You will observe some very curious 
fihenomena in this world, most ourioue 
^^phenomena. You will mark some facte in this 
world wbick baffle the ingenuity of philosop¬ 
hers and you will notice certain fscte, moral 
and religious facte, in this-world which are 
perplexing to soientiste. The explanation of 
these, in the light of Vedanta, will be given 
to-night. These etrange facts' comprise the 
phenomena of sin also. ;How is it that every 
body kncrws that whoever is born in this world 
i is destined to die? Every tree that is seen on 
' the earth must perish one day; every animal 

I .'Ahat is seen on this earth must perish, every 
yf toan must die* Everybody knows it. Those 
who were the cause of millions of people’s 
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deaths, these greatest warriors, A)exaade3t> 
Napoleon, Wasbicgton, Wellington, all die<3; 
all these, through whose hands bloodshed and 
slaughter were perpetuated to a degree beyond 
description, also died j and so also those died 
who brought tho dead to life. Bodies we know 
are perishable ; everybody knows it, but then 
nobody believes in it in practice. Intellectually 
everybody subscribes to the fact tJiatintbie 
world each and all of the bodies must 
perish, but nobody in practice believes in it. 
Intellectual consent they give, but no practical ^ 
belief in this fact, How is it ? The oldest > 
Tuan who has passed his three score and ten, ^ 
tJie oldest man who is bordering on 90, tho 
oldest man, go to him and you will see that he ^ 
wants to continue spreading his connections ; 
he wants to live is this world for ever and ever; 
wants to shun death and he never thinks of his 
death in practical life, He wants to e^ttend 
his prcperty, he wants to enlarge his circle of 
friends and relatives^ be wants to have mere 
and more of property under his dominion. He^ 
hopes to live on, Practically he has no faitli 
in death and besides that, the very name of 
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sends a shudder through the whole frame 
from the top of the head to tho tip oi the-toe* 
The whole body qatvere at the name ofdeath. 
How is it that man cannot bear the idea of 
death, cannot bear the name oi death and at 
the same time knowe that death is certain? 
How is it ? Here is an anomaly, a kind of 
paradox. Explain it. Why should not people 
have any practical faith In death, although 
they have intellectual knowledge of it ? 
Vedanta explains it this way: man there is 

^./the real Self, which is immortal, there is the 
real Self which is everlasting, unchanging, 
the same yesterday, to-day and for ever; iu 
mail there is something which knows clo 
•death, which knows no change. The practical 
non-belief in death is due to Che existeaoe' of 
this real Self in man, and it is this real, eternal, 
immortal Bell that asserts its existence in the 
practical non^belloi of people in death.*’ 

We come to another curious phenomenon, 
the phenomenon of the desire to be be free. 
*^^^eryl)ody in this tvcyld wants to hs free, dogs, 
^ ’ WioDs, tigers, birds, men love freedom. Th« 
thought of freedom is universal; nations shed 
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Mood and wee the earth wUb iti with 
red gore of mackind ; the fairy face of th& 
earth IB made to Mueb with slaughter, .with 
red blood; iu the came of freedom, Obriatiace, 
Hindus, MobammedaDS, all religions have 
set up before them one goal. What is that ^ 
Salvation, the little meaning of whioh is 
freedoms 

If you touch the feathers or the body of the 
water fowl whioh livoe in a dirty pond, you 
will see that it is dry, it is not affected in the 
least by the dirt or colour of the water ; it ie ^ 
dry. It does not get wet, Similarly, the 
Vedanta says, "In you, 0 man, there is some- 
tlncg whioh is pure, which is not contami¬ 
nated by faults, sins aod weaknesses of the 
body; in this world of sinfulness and eloth, it 
remaiua pure/’ Where is the miatake made? 
Sinlessness belongs in reality to the real Self, 
the Atmao, but by mistake it is attributed to 
tire body in practice. Whence did this idea 
of regarding, the body and the mind pure, 
whence did it originate? Who planted it 
the haarta of people? No body.else, no faody^ 
bo Satan came to plant it in your hearts; no 
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demQu catne- It is you ;.the 

cauas must be in the pheuoiuenoD itself. 
Tbose days ate past iu which people sooght 

the causes, of; pbeu omen a outside themselves. 

If a man fell down, the fall was attributed to 
some cause outside the person. Those days 
are gone. Science and philosophy do not 
allow such explanations. We should seet 
the explanation in the phenomenon itself. 
We know the body to be full of sin, always at 
iaulVand yet we look upon ourselves assialeee^ 
./ How do they explain this phenomenon? The 
' ' - Vedanta saya, “Explain it not by resortiog to 
some outside Satao, explain it not by attribut¬ 
ing it to outside devils; no, no. The cause is 
within you, is within you, the Holy of holies* 
Within you iathe, purest of the pure, within 
you la,the sinless Oae, the Atman which makes 
its existence felt, which cannot be destroyed» 
connot be dispensed with, cannot be done 
away with. It is there, however faulty, how¬ 
ever sinful the body may be, the real Self, 
^ the ^inlessness of the real Self must be tbere^ 
it must make itself felt ;.it is there, it cannot 
bo destroyed.” , 
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We come now to the different sine» to 
different pheDomena which are called aina* 

(1) FiatUry This oomea firat, This is 
not looked upon ae a deadly sin, but it .is 
hoiversal, 

How is it Chat from the lowest Term in to 
the highest God, flattery ie welcome? How is 
it that every body is a slave of flattery, and 
avery body wants to be camplimenled, 
humoured, petted, and be thought highly of ? 
How ia it ? 

Even the dogs, when you pat and flatter 
them, are full of joy at it. Even, the dogs like 
flattery. Horses like flattery. The master of the 
horse comes up and pets him, strokes him, the 
horse pricks up his ears, is flUei with energy. 

In India, some princes use tigers instead 
of dogs for hunting purposes and the way of 
the Uger is to catoh the prey in three leaps. 

If the prey ia caught, well and good; if not the 
tiger losea heart and aits down. On such 
cccaaions princes come up and stroke the tiger 
and flatter him, and then he is filled with v 
energy agaiu. We see that even the tigers love r 
flattery. Take the man who ia good for 
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tiothiDg» who is worthless. Go to him axid 
just humour bim> fisller biro. Oh! His 
.countsaance beams with joy. Too will find 
a bloom on his cheeks on the spot 
In those countries where the people worship 
gods, we find that even the gods are appeased 
by flattery. And what of the prayers of some 
moLOtheiete? What are their prayers, what 
are their invocations? Examine them. Examine 
them disinterestedly, impersonaDy, and you 
will see that they are nothing else but flattery. 
How is it that flattery is universal? Everybody 
loves flattery, while at the same time, there is 
not a single man who deserves that kind oi 
flattery which pleases him. There is not a 
single man who deserves the unnecessary 
compliments that are paid to him by his 
admirers. The Vedanta explains it by saying 
that in every individval. in every person, in 
every body, there is the real Self, the real 
.Atman, which is, as a matter of fact, the 
greatest of the great, the highest of the high. 
There is in reality something in you which is 
the highest oi the high and that makes its 
.existence felt. When the flatterer comes, and 
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h e beg i D a to ad mire us and pay us com pi imen is, 
we feei elated, we feel cheered. Why? The 
cause ia not that theso statements are true, but 
the Vedanta says that the real cause lies io 
OUT real Self, There ie something behind the 
scenes, some potent force, something stern 
and indestructible, the greatest of the great, 
the highest of the high, which is your real 
Sell and deserves all flattery, all compliments; 
and no compliments, no flattery, no aggreo- 
disement can he unworthy of the real Self. 
But from this nobody should draw the con¬ 
clusion that flattery is justified’ by Rama. No 
flattery, praise and glory are to be rendered 
unto the real Self, lb ought not to be rendered 
to the body, to the little self it ought not to be' 
given, "‘Render unto C®sar the things that 
are Csosar’s' and render unto God tho thing? 
that are GodsV* The sinfulness of flattery 
lies in making the mistake of rendering uoto> 
God what was to be Cesar's, and giving uuto 
Ot^ar what was to be given unto God. In this 
topsy-turvy state lies the sinfalnees. of our 
being slaves of flattery. Herein lies tb& 
einfulneds, The cart is put before the horae» 
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If you realize tbe Sell and feel and becoiDc^ 
mid with the Greatest o! the great and the 
Kigheetr oi tbe high, aad know it to be your 
Atmao, rise abo7e the body, above the coiody 
you are really the Greatest of the great, the 
Highest of the high; you are your owo ideal;. 
DO, you are your own God. Healize this and 
you ate free, but the mistake ia made in giving 
the glory of the Atman, the real Sell, to tbe 
body and in seeking flattery and aggraodi^so* 
meat for the body. Herein lies the, mistake. 
How is it that each and every person In ibis' 
world, everybody in this world, and every 
animal even ia tainted with flattery or pride?' 
How is it that vanity and pride are universal? 

A certain gentleman came to Rama, and. 
said, ‘‘Look here, look here. Our religion 
has got the largest number of people as its- 
devotees, aa ita converta, therefore our religion 
muatbe the highest. We have the largest 
majority of mankind belonging to out religion, 
therefore it must be the beet.'' Hama aaid, 
‘'Brother, brother, make your remarks after 
observing rightly. Do you believe in Satan?'* 
lie said, “Tea.’* “Then please say whether 
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SibtaD'B religion has got the largest number oi 
followers or yours. If trutb is to be judged by 
majority, then Satan has the saptemacy over 
all/’ 

(2) We say that vanity or pride, 

you might call it one ol the faces of Satan, 
has taken a stronghold in everybody in this 
world. How is it ? At the same time we 
know that the body does not deserve any pride 
that this body has no right to take airs of 
euperiority, or to be proud, Everybody knows 
that the body does ncft deserve or is not worthy 
of any vanity or pride, and yet everybody bae 
it. How is it? Wherefrom did it come, this 
universal phenomenon? From where did come 
this universal anomaly, this univerflal para¬ 
dos? Wherefrom does it come? It must come 
from within you. The oauae is nob far to seek. 
There is in you the Greatest of the great, that 
is your real Self. You will have to realize that 
and know that; and when you realize aud 
know the true Self, the Atman, you will no 
longer etoop down to seek praise for this little 
body. You will no longer etoop down to seek 
any vanity or pride for this little body. If you 
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realize the true Self, if you redeem jour owa 
heart, you are your own redeemer, If you 
realize tiie God within you, then to bear 
praises for this libUe body, to bear any tributes 
for your body will appear to you ae beiitbliug 
yourself, will appear to you as bemeaning 
3*our8©lf. Then you will stand above bodily 
vanity or selfish pride, This is the way to 
stand above bodily vanity or selbsli pride. 

The true Atman within, the true Self being 
the Greatest of tbe great, the Highest of the 
high, tbe God of gods, how can it give up its 
nature 9 How can this Atman degrade itself, 
believe itseif bo be poor, wretched, vermin or 
worm ? ^How can it degrade itself to that 
depth of ignorance ? It cannot gire up its 
nature, it cannot give up its nature. And that 
is the cause of vanity or pride being tiaiversal. 
Bat vanity or pride is not justified by this 
explanation, Vanity or pride for the body is 
not justified. 

We know that the earth moves; a ad 
relatively to the earth, tbe sun ia stationary. 
All know that the sun does not move and that 
the earth revolves; but we make a mistake. 
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we fall into an err or > we aacribe the motion of 
the earth to the aim and the rest of the euo 
w© ascribe to the earth. The same kind of 
mistake la made by the people who hunger 
for pride, who are subject to vanity. The 
0»ne kind of error comes in here. Hera is 
tbe Atman, the real sun, the Light of fights, 
which is Immovable, which is really the 
Source of all glory, and here is the body, like 
the earth, all the time changing and worthy 
of no praise, worthy of no glory, bub we make 
a cnietake in attributing the glory of the Atman 
to the body and the worthleesnees of tho body 
to the Atman, the real Self. This error, this 
mistake, this form of ignorance is the cause 
of seeking aggrandisement for the little body. 
Now if this ignorance could be called batau, 
if Satan could be translated as ignorance, then 
we might say that herein comes Satan which 
puts the things in confusion; the Atman’s 
glory to the body and the body’s worthlessness 
to the Atman. Remove this ignotanoe, remove 
this ignorance amd you.kill vanity or pride. 

(d) Avoncs:—How is it that greed, 
.aggrandizement or avarice is universal ? 
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AoimalB have greed, mea have it, women 
have it, everybody has it. Hop is it that 
tgreed^ avarice or aggrandizement^is universal? 
Everybody wants to have all eorts of things 
around him. Everybody wants to accurnurlate 
the things around his body, and this greed is 
never satisfied. The more you get, the more 
does the flame of greed increase, the more is 
this flame fed. You become an emperor, and 
still the greed is there and your greed is also 
princely. You are a poor man and your greed 
is poor. How is it that it is universal ? In the 
churches, in the Hindu temples, in the 
ilohamnaedan mosques, everywhere,- the 
preachers deliver long sermons and say, 
'“Brothers, no greed, no greed, no greed.*' 
They put forth all their energies to strangle 
it; they want to remove it, to eradicate it, but 
it is there despite all their remonstrances. 
How is it? It cannot be throttled, it cannot be 
•checked, it is there. Explain it. Before you 
want to kill greed, before you want to kill 
this disease, let ue know the cause of it. 
Unless you tell the cause ol the di8ease, you 
4 ire not expected to be in a position to cure 4be 
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diddasQ. Let us kaow the cause of ib, To sa 7 ^ 
tbab Satan puts it into our hearts is unscieuti* 
fic, is unphilosophioal. it is cootrary to aU 
tho laws of logic. That will not do. If you 
cannot give a sclentifio explanation of the 
fact, why this mythological explanation 
Why is it universal ? The Vedanta expains it 
by saying that there is in you, 0 roan, the 
reality, the true Self the real Atman assertiag 
itaelf; it cannot be crushed. They say that 
no energy can be destroyed, no force can 
be annihilated. We hear about the law of 
conservation of energy, indostruotibility of 
inatter, paraistenoe of force. We hear all that, 
and here the Vedanta says, preachers, O 
roinisters, 0 Christians, Hindus and Moham*' 
medatxa, you cannot crush down this energy, 
you cannot crush down this force which 
appears in the form of greed. You oannot 
crush it down. From time immemorial all sorbS' 
of religions ha,ve been preaching against 
greed, against avarice, against aggrandize¬ 
ment but the world is not a bit better for all y, 
your .Vedas, Bibles and Korans. Greed is there. 

The energy cannot be destroyed, but you oark 
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make the right use of The Vedanta says* 
<‘0 man of the world, you make a mistake. 
Take that greatest of words, thatword of three 
letters, G-o*d, read the letters In the roTerse 
order* What does it become ? D.o.g. Thus 
you are misreading the Holy of holies, the 
pure Q-Chd in you, you are migunderstandmg 
it; you are reading it in the contrary way; and 
thus you make a veritable dog of yourselves, 
whereas you are in reality the Holy of holies, 
the pure God, Througli the error, through the 
ignorance of attributing the glory of the Atman 
to the body and the worthlessnese of the 
body to the atoaan. by this mistake you fall a 
victim to greed. Eradicate this error, and you 
are God immortal. Redeem the real Self iu 
you, take a firm stand in tho t^ue Self, and 
realize yourself to be the God of gods, the 
Holy of holies, the Master of universe, the 
Lord of lords, and it becomes impossible for 
you to seek these outside things and accumu¬ 
late them round this body.^’ 

(4) Attachment We com© now to the phe¬ 
nomenon of attachment or grief. What is the 
cause of attachment, which means that the 
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person sujeot to this evil wants that the things 
around him should not change ? A man is 
filled with sorrow and anxiety at the death of 
a loved one. What does his sorrow or anxiety 
show ? What doe^ it prove? Can we expect 
conditions to remain as they are; can we- 
expect to keep our loved ones always with us, 
when we know intellectually, that everything 
in this world is changeful, is in a state of £ux? 
And yet we wish that there should bo no 
change, how is it? The Vedanta says, “0 maCy 
in you there is something which is really un¬ 
changeable, which is the same yesterday, to¬ 
day and for* ever, but by mistake (ignorance) 
the unchangeable nature of the true Self is 
ascribed to the circumstances of the body. 
That is the cause of it. Eradicate ignorance 
and you stand above worldly attachments.” 

(5) What is the cause of sloth or 

indolence? According to the Vedanta, the 
cause of the universality of sloth or indolence 
is that the real Self within each and all is 
perfect rest, is peace» and the real Self being 
infinity cannot move, the infinite cannot move. 
It is the finite only that can move. This is a 
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^ circle, and tsre ia another circle. Where this 
is, the other ia not; where the other is, the 
first is not. If one limits the being of the other, 
both are finite : if we want to make one circle 
infinite it will cover the whole apace. There 
will be no room for the little circle. As long 
as the smaller circle limited it. it could not be 
called infinite. In order that the first circle 
might become infinite, it must be one, it muat 
have nothing else, outside it, and so having 
nothing else outside it there ie no room which 
i is not filled up by the infinity, and ao the in- 
finity having no room cannot move. In^ the 
infinity there must be no change. The Atman, 
the true Self within is infinite ; it is all rest; 
it is all peace. There is no motion there. That 
being the case, the infinity, the Atman^s pea¬ 
cefulness is through ignorance carried to the 
body and the*body.suffers from alotb and it has 
indolence in it. That is the cause of indolence 
or sloth being universal in the whole word. 

How ie it that everybody in 
^ this world wants to have no rival to bimeelf ? 
Everybody wants to be the supreme ruler. 

' ‘‘ I aouftreb of aII I survey, 

Mj right tb6r» is qods to dispute/.* 
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This IB what everybody wants to feel. 
What 18 the cause of the universality of this ? 
Explain thla fact, this hard, stern realityr 
explain it. The Vedanta says, real cause 
is that in you, 0 man, is the true Atman which 
is one without a second, which is rivalless, 
matchless; and by ignorance, by mistake, 
is the oneness and the glory of the Atman 
being attributed to tho body, and there is 
the tendency to have no rivals of the body.” 

(7) S'eRsttoh’ty:—Sensuality is nothing but 
gratify lug the senses, wanting all beauty. 
Thi%too is universal, and can be treated just 
as other sins. ”We are all beauty, the 
unchangeable Self is all beauty now and 
forever,” and the realization of this will show 
us that what we are trying to get for the 
physical belongs to, or is the real Self. 

(8) Anffer :—How is that anger or rebellion 
is universal ? It is because of our real Self 
which is free now and forever, that we are not 
satisBed to be limited in any way. We see 
rebellion in the small child, it must have its 
way; we see rebellion in sects, they must have 
their way; we see rebellion in nations and we 
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^ sed the country blush with the blood, shed in 
the ca^se of freedom. All this because the 
Self is not realized. The real Self ia free, 
how could it be anything else! It waa ne^er 
born, will never die, remains the same for 
ever. Free it must be. If it were true that 
you were bound, you never could be free, for 
the more truth you know, the more you would 
have been confirmed in the bondage. But the 
truth is that we, by our inner nature, are free, 
and the knowledge of the truth reveals our 
Self in true colours. 

^ W© will not enter into other sins* Other 
eius are also esplained ii^tbe same way by the 
Vedanta. All the possible deadly sins are 
explained, and the way to remove all these eins 
is simply to remove the universal ignorance 
which makes yon confound the two. 

A man was euSering from two diseases. 
He had a disease of the eyes and a disease of 
the stomach. He came to a doctor and asked 
him to treat him. The doctor gave to this 
^ patient two kinds of medicines, two kinds of 
^ powders, One of the powders was to be applied 
to the eyes. It contained antimony or lead 
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eillpbidd, aod if talsan iatcrDallj* it U a poieoii. 
It can be applied' tb the eyes and the .people 
in Indih use this powder for the eyes. So tb^ 
doctor gave him the powder for the eyes 
bontaining antimony or lead sulphide. Another 
powder he gave him to be taken. This powder 
contained pepper and chillies \ chillies which 
have a very cold name, a very cold uame» 
but which are very hot. He gave Mm one 
powder containing chillies to be taken. Thia 
man being in* a state of confusion just 
interchanged the two powders, The powder 
tvhich was to be tSken he aipplied to the eyes* 
and the antimohy and other thing which were 
poisons he took« Here were the eyes blinded 
and the stomach worsted. 

That is wbat is being done by the people^ 
aod that Is the cause of all the so-called sins 
in this world, Here is the Atman, the Light 
of lights within you, and here is the body, the 
Stomach, so to say. What is to be done to the 
body is being done to the Atman, and the 
rSspect and honour and glory of the Atman are 
being paid unto the body. Everything mixed 
up; everything put into a state of confusion. 
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That causes this phenomenon of so called sina 
in this world, Get tliingB right and right you. 
are, you prosper materially, you are tbe God 
of godespiricually. 

Similarly in you is everything, but by tho 
mieplacement of things God is put down below 
and the body ia placed above it, and the* 
highest heaven is turned into tbe direst hell. 
Place them in the right order and yon will see 
that even this dire and abominable pbenomenoo 
of aiaa speaks of your godlinses, of your 
purity. Get the right vision and you are the* 
greatest God. 

A man, who believed in no God, wrote* 
everywhere on the walla of his house, “God ia* 
no where.” He was an atheist. H© was a 
lawyer, and at one time a client came to him 
and offered him .$ 600. He said, “No, I will 
take $ 1,000,” Tbe client said, “AH right, I 
frill pay you $ 1,000 if you win the case, but I 
will pay you afterwards ; if you want to take 
gSOO, then you may have it first,” The lawyer 
•felt sure of suoceaa and took up the case, He- 
went to the court, feeling sure that he had 
doDO everything right. He had studifd the- 
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oase carefully, but when the caie was tried, 
the lawyer of the opposite party brought out « 
such a atrong- point that he lost the case and 
the t 1,000 which ho had expected to reoeive 
for his ser-rioee. Be came to his housedejected, 
crestrfallen and in a sad plight. He was 
leaning over his table in a state of dejection 
when there came to him his darling child who 
was just learning to spell. He began to spell 
out “G-o d-i-s—that is a long word, so many 
letters; that word the poor child conld not 
spell. He divided it into two parts, n-o-w, 
h-e-r-e, nud the child jumped up with joy he '' 
was amazed at bis own success in spelling ont 
the whole sentenoe, “God is now here.” “God 
U now here." The same “God is nowhere” 
was read “God ie now here.” That is all. 

The Vedanta wants you to spell things in 
the right way. Do not misread them ; do not 
misspell them. Bead tbU “God is nowhere,” 
that ie to say, the phenomenon of sin, crime, 
“God is now here.” Even in your sins is proved 
your divinity, the divinity of your nature. 
Realize that and the whole world blooms for 
you a paradise, the whole world is converted' 
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into a garden^ a heaven. 

Once in an examination the students were 
asked to write an essay an the miracle of Cluist 
turniug water into wine. The hall was filled 
with students and they were writing. One poor 
fellow was whiatliog, singing, looking at thie 
corner and at that. He did uot write a single 
syllable, be did not write a single word. He 
went on making fun even in the exatnination 
hall, he went on enjoying himself. Ob, bis wa» 
an independent spirit. When the time was up 
/ and the superintendent was collecting the 
answers, the superintendent made a joke with 
Byron, and told blm that the superintendent 
was very sorry that Byron was fatigued by 
writing so long an essay. But Byron at the 
time took up hie pen and wrote one sentence 
on the answer book, and handed it to the 
superintendent. When the result of the 
examination was out, ho got the first prize.. 
Byron got the first prize, the roan who had 
^itten nothing, who simply took up bis pen 
^and with ono stroke scribble out a single' 
sentence, got the firs b pri Ze. The sup erin ten • 
dent of the examination who thought Byron to* 
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be an idler was amaZedt and all the other j 
•compotitora asked the exan^inor to be kind 
enough to read before the whole cleea, before 
the whole congregation of studenta, the essay 
by which Byron got the prize. The eassy was: 
^‘The •water saw her master and blushed” 


This was on the miracU of Ohriet by ^phich he 
turned water into wine. That was the whole 
essay. Is it not really wonderful? In blushing 


the face becomes red; the water became red 
wine. When a lady hoars out her lord, her 
lover, she blushes; the water saw her master 
and blushed. That is all. Splendid, is it not? 

Eealise the true Self within you; like 
'Christ, roalise tl^at the father and the son are 
one. “In the beginning was the word; the word 
was with God/* Healize it, realize it. The 
Heaven of heavens is within you. Realize 
that and wherever you go, the dirtiest water 
will blu&b into the sparking wine for yon; 
•every dungeon will be converted into the 
Heaven of heavens for you, There will not 
be a single difficulty or trouble for you; 
master of all vo become. 

/[n*T'*v Om I! Om !!! 
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